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I The AutOitipbile 
and Alcohol ih 



Life 



There are almost many cars^ as 
people in this country. America is _ 
a lot of freewheeling adults and 
te'enagers who have been raised 
on the importance of automobiles — 
from kiddie cai^s to 280 Z's. Most of 
us wouldn't think of being without 
. a car. The romance of the car has 
replaced the romance of the wilder- 
ness. To get from one place to 
. another we've given uj^^the beaten 
paths for ribbons of concrete. We 
scheme and dream, about cars and 
the places they'll take u§. Like cars, 
alcohol is also a national institution. 
It's everywhere from.thfe corner 
bar to Embassy Row. Weddings, . 
\ christenings, anniversaries^ par- 
ties, holidays — all are occasions 
K>r drinking. Some people even inf-, 
• vent holidays to have a reason to 
drihk. And thfe. cocktail party \j 
surmj^ bils soci^'s wheels. \ 

Both cars and alcohol have a 
place ^^6ur societkWh§n used 
^gfcarat^^ 

pleasure and satisfy needs. Bu;t • ' ' 
when usW\together they* spell 
disaster! Without the problems 
they creat^' together therev 
wouldn't be anV need for this 
manual. But.the^^ \ 
of all fatal' car ae^dent^ involve, 
people who hg^ve b^en drinking 



Alcohol and\De 
Road: The IM^ed 
Change 

Another fact: alcohol-relate 
accidents are the number 
killer of Americans under ag^'40. 




Over 40, the nuihbers go down in 
comparison with heart disease, 
strokes, and cancer, rmt the 
figures are still shoclungly high. 

Life-styles are chang^i^. We 
i5>g, give Hp smoWng, cook\mr , 
food ift vegetable oil, diet, etfcv But 
people still slide behind the wtt^el 
.after too many drinks. Even if 
• you don't, you sometimes may 
find yourself on; the road with' ^ 
someone who has. Ignorance is 
part of^the problem. Many 'people 
simply don't know what a drunlr 
driver is^ They don't^know thajt " 
drunkenness is determined by a 
fiixe^lNatio of alcohol to body 
weight (BAG, or blood alcohol con- 
centration). \^ . 

Some people look upon an abili- 
ty to hold their liquor as a matter 
•of pride. Some of us feel that \ 
acknowledging we're intoxifated* 
^is the same thing as saying that 
^^e're weak. So ignorance is only" 
part of the problem! {Jven when 
' v(»e know the factsi there are still 
soGiah|iorms and expectation? that 
' contrib\i^te to drunk driving. 

Social ^^iors Tbat 
Contribute to 
Diunk Drivirp 

Eighty-five peiil|Bnt of the adults y 
surveyed by NHT^ a few year/ 
ag9 rated drunk driving ^s an ex- 
emej^ or yefy importanti social 
ccmcern. Nonetheless, there's a 
considerable gap between jrecpgni- 
tion^qf the problem and will- 
in gne^ to take personal ac^tion^ to 
pre vent' a drunk from driving. 

..■ i 1 



Words don't always translate 
into deeds. 
\ We tell each other it is a / 
serious problem^ but our drinkflfig 
and driving behavior *tell a, dif- 
ferent story. Party hosts and 
hostesses, bartenders, individual ^ 
drinkers all continue to §erve or 
down beers, vodka gimlets, 
screwdrivers, nianhattans and 
everything, else in growing quan- 
tities.^More people drink more 
alcohol, beginning at younger 
ages, than evpr biifore. And even 
more people are driving when 
they're drunk. 

Is it only a pe^^sonal problem of 
the other fellow? We serve 
enough liquor to make a guesl|^ 
drunlt but. then' ar^\ afraid or , 
reluctant to keep him or her from 
driving hdme. We don't want to 
offend. Maybe we think it isn't 
thy of our business. 
Thoughts like that are what we. 
muiit change. NHTSA has come 
up whh a slogan currently being 
used iirits national public informa- 
tion campaigns: 

FRIENDS DON'T LET 
FRIENDS JWVE DRUNK. That 
says it all. But Wen when people 
are willing to do scmiething, they 
don't always recogmrc themselves 
to be in a drunk-drivmc situatiofl. 
If th^ do see the proU^i/ they 
N^don't always know what s^cific 
things Ihey can do Social at\ 
titudfis about drunk driving art 
deeply ingrained in our behavior^ 
But change them we must if we 
are to Iceep more and more people 



from dying and being injured as a 
result of (frunk-driving acciojents. 

This jnanual offers help tc 
those who w^nt to work for QJia nge. 

Pilot Commuiilty 
Education Prajepts 

\ NHTSA sponsors extensive 
sw'vice advertising to reach pec 
plevthrough the nat^opal mecUa. 
This\dvertising has been sup- 
plemeiHed by pilot action projects ^ 
in 35 communities across the 
country. Many.of these Alcohol 
Safety ActionJ>rojects^(ASAPs) 
are still in operaiiion, funded by. 
their own communities. \ ^ 
When these ASAPs were just 
established the political, profes- , ^ 
sional, and economic resources of * 
the entire community were 
brought into plajE. Emphasis was 
placed on e variety of counter- 
measures, including public in- 
formation and education, law en- ' 
forcement, adjudication, rehabilita- 
tion, program management, and 
evaluation. During the past five 
years data have been coUected 
^ut the effects of many ASAP 
countermeasures: The data show 

, that ASAPs' which directed their 
campaigns to some specific issue 
(for example, teenaged drinlcing) 
showed positive results more 
often than ASAPs which took^a 
more general approach: 

You Can Make 
A Difference 

^ublic information can make a dif- 



r 

i 



ference. NHTSA continues to- 
operate a national public informa- 
tion program to persuade people 
that intervening to prevent drunk 
driving is acceptabte and responsi-* 
.ble social behavior. 

How does a jconpnunity e^iijja- 
tion program get started? It' 
starts with people like you, who 
. are -Willing to develop a 
systematic program that responds 
•to the alcohol safety education 
^ nSeds of your conynunity.'' 

When xou take charge you will 
,wear a lot of hats: j 

• Pollster - tOj assess the com- 
munity drunlwiriving problem. ^ 

• Planner - to set objectives and 
establish priorities. , , 

Producer - t^design educatioiud 
materials and programs. ( 

• Maru^er - to persGade influen- ^ 
tial peo]^ to support a communi- 
ity education program^with nibney 
and jSrofessional resources. 

• Consultant - to inform a com- 
munity about its drunk-driving 
probletn and national education 

^programs directed toward re- 
ducing the problem. 

• Coordimtor - to find and' 
manage resources within tnje com- 
munity .to combat -drunk driving. 

Agitator - to raise the issue of 

drunk dfiving and pr^oke people 

to become concerned. 

^ . ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ 

•The foUoWing pages suggest 

specific activities for each dfi these 

roles. 
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Most experienced communicators 
find it beneficial to begin a tem * 
paign with a written plan tnat - 
clearly identifies: '\ ■ ^ 

• W}mi has to be done; ' ' 

• TTAo you can^et to do it; 

• Hi>w youxcan get ^en^to do it. 

These, elements are usuallx 
discussed in* terms of obje,ctives, 
tar]gfet audiences;, and strategies. 
A written plan makes it easier to:* 

1. Establish a shared under- ' 
standing of the communications • 
effort, including specific objectives 
against which Jhe campaign can 
be measured; ^ ^ 
Set priorities for activities and 
sources; * 
3.V Establish a time frame for 
scheduling activities and measur- 
ingVesults. * 

■ ■ ' r. V 

This manual includes a general 
communications plan that will 
help ymi identify objectives, 
target audiences, and strategies 
for your \r)lan. What is suggested 
here, however, is not intended to 
replace a specific written plan ad* 
dressed to the needs of youF»own 
community. \ » ^ ' . 

You will determine objectives. 
You will deciae on target au- 
* diences, on thevsp^cific activities 
you undertake to try to reach 
them, and on th4 time you allow / 
for these activities. Substantial 
resources are reqi^ired to operate 
comprehensive, fulMledged com- 
munity education programs for all* 
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seventeen targfet audiences iden- * 
ti^ed an this manual. Yqiit budget ^ 
and staff ar||(likely .to be jadre 
mo(|(B3t in seale. M a result, yt)u 
will pot be/able t6 reach all the 
potential tirget SlidienC^s. \ 
'\ Thus, asui^ey. bf drinWng at^ 
titudes afta behax^ior in your pw»n 
community isnthe first step. 'This 
survey will help you select the 
most important target audienc^ 
in your area and the kinds of \ , * 
behavior y6n wish to change. 
Eliminate audiences that your * \ 
survey identifies as having little • 
relation to the drunk-driving prob- 
lem, and Tocus your Efforts on 
groups that will benefit more 
from your efforts. ' 

After you decide which groups 
and types of behayibr require the 
most attejition, mike a schedule 
ajloting a certain portion of your 
tiijie for e?ch one. The day-to-day 
operating part of your plan will 
consist of trying to aehieve the 
maocirnum impact at the lowest 
cost in the shortest time. The 
following outline^ill help y6u set 
your own priorities. ^ 



Outline for a ^ 
General Communications 
Plan 

Introduction 

* 

Background Your state and loical 
Department of Motor. Vehicles 
will be helpful in assembling 
background information on local' 
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roads and ^gh ways. This ought 
to include tite history of earlier 
safety progra 

-Ses^arcA FiTiiZiTiflfs IWhat are ll|ie 
traffic accident andf fatality- ? 
statistics in your sxate and cjDm 
munity, and how do thesa com-^ 
pare -with other areasT^i^at ar 
the recorded causes of traific 'ac 
cidents and deaths in your com- 
\^mmity? Ifcsiirveys of^ublic at- 
f .tiCufies on highway safety 
"*been conducted, Wh^t.V^ere <he 
•Tesults? y ' V .^"^ 

Overall Objectivelsf -^ ' 

Traffic Safety Objeejivks 
-istinglj^hw^y 5afefy progi^ 
'plans can givie you^tlie es§fential 
. framework for ej^febfishing <^veraU 
highway safety objectives. Fpr ex 
ample, on^ objective niight bfe.td 
reducjB alcohokrelated accidents 
' by40 percen^ The Ultimate objec- 
Mve pf any highway safety nro- 
/^am ls to reduce the number of ^ 
traffic accidents and fatatities.> 

Public Jnformaiion Objectives / 
"jphe^public iriforniation programs . 
you^widertake will be aimed at 
changing ^^ecifte attitudes and 
beij^vior regarding alcohol that 
contribufe to high\Vay ^rashes. 
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Mobilvfing Cornmuriitj, 
Active, vocal su . 
• ' public of ficlals a^. 
V leaders, wiU help^W'&ain.pubU 
^ .' ^suppOTt'and access to^tihe med 
Id^n|ify key ^persons ^rfd' in^rtd^e 



^PT^t V I 'Schedule ^ist'thfevcoiiipone 





^heiri in yoar program: 



each campaign arid set a specL., 
. Aschedlile foi; la-ufichirig^a^ . 
pleting each. one. ^Sa Wjj^ 

^ Media'Merc)i(^ising^'^ 



' ,\. Surveying Cxm^ 
^ Survey results can Tdl ypu'/h^ 

much your fepmmumt^ kno^s % 
. about^tj|ie relatiohslup between 
ialidphol aqd higJfway" accidents^ ' 
They^^re Qseful iii^all aspects^of 
your campaign as'^ou dffeterri^ 
' w>iat yjau want to say;' who you 
wknt t|0 say it to, and how you 
want to.gay it/ ' ^ / V 

l^eveldpment of ProgTpms 'v 

^Campaign DescripJijm 
the campaign ^for/^e^h* tariget au- 
dience in priority ojrdfer.^Objec-r 
stives, strategic^, a^ldtmedia ap-^ ^> 
plicable to each' aUjaienie s!hoUld 
be included " 




Distributidn^and Placement i 
D^sc/ibe which mpdia w 
be^sed to Teach gj^neral an^ 
special audience^/^Expla' ' ^ 
those media wer^j^chos'i 
when and how materia 
distributed ^to tKe medii 

^dnsultaiiorirandCoordi7iati(m 

Local Agenciks ;There;may be 
other groups yj^ur^^^ are 
i^oly^4 W'^igh^ safety pro- 
/^aCtQs^^Learnih^'about the ac-v. ^ 
tivities and nriateriajs of these* 
groups land btheijs around the 
country) wijl help you to develo 
y'dur owii prt)^anf plans 
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Public Information and 
Education Strdthgies - 
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IdeniAfying Target Audience^ 
People who participate in 
business dnd ^ocia(^drinking*&nd ' 
other people who can influence 
public behavior are your target 
audiences. These target audiences 
are^ discussed later in ,more detail. 



'Defining What You Wdnt Target 

• Audiences To Do Once you iden- 
tify a tdfget audience you need to 

' fiefine what behavior you want 
this audience <o change or what 

>y social influence you want them to 

>X(?rt. ^ . 





State Agencies Every state has "a 
highway pujalic information and 
education program. iFind out how 
'the program operates and ex- 
amine the materials! used in the 
program. j 

Natioml Agencies In addition to 
highway safety programs run by 
the federal government, there are 
many national group^ that may be 
^willing to assist you, 'such as safe- 
ty cpuricils, auto clubs, and coun- 
dls on alcoholism. ^ 

. / V ^ ' ^ . \- 

O^ers Business and Civic 
organizations and volunteer agen- 
cies) may be of help. F^ee or inex- 
pensive local resources; should be^ 
utilized. For example, t)Here may 
he nb' staff m^bers aVailablfe to 
conduct air evafeation, but local 
universities may he willing to he 
in developing one. 

Evaluation 

* < ■ . •• . . ?. 

Measuring Campaign Effects By 
comparing the results of the 
surveys taken ^er the campaign 
with those taken before it was 
launched, . it is possible to nieasure 



changes in knov^l^dge, attitude, 
and behavior.^The commu^iq^atipns 
plan slA)uld describe the survey 
method to be used (telephone in- 
terview, household interview, 
roadside interview, interview q| 
driver s license applicants). 

Mea^ring 'Media Support Radio, 
^ television, and "Tie^t^papers should 
be reviewed regularly to deter- 
ttiine when your program's public 
'Service messages appear^ The 
media can also compute the dollar 
value of- this free 'advertising. Sta- 
1 tions will tell you how long your 
message should Be and when it 
will be used. . • - 

Personnel * 

voto^ Describe in det^ who is 
ngsppnsibie for specific tasks and 

ow supervision will be main- 
tained. Include provisions for con- 
sultants (rather thanJuU-time staff 
members) as/needed. 

Volunteer Assistanjce Volunteers ' 

from civic organizations, women's • 
groups, schools, and professional 

organizations can be recruited for . 



manjitasks, ranging from 
distributing materials to con- 
ducting interviews and speaking 

^ before community organ^ations. 

Finances , 

Budget The budget should 
specify funds available and the 
costs of each proposed activity. 
Major expenditure categ0ries will 
include staff, materials (paper 
stock, film, stationery^ supplies, 
letc), production (filining, , 
reproduiAion, art\v:ork, kejrpuncH, 
computer tune), telephone, equip- 
ment (film and slide projectors), , 
breath analyzers, office space, and 
travel. 

Conclusion' 

If ^ou adapt, this general outline 
arid the information contitined in 
tbi^ manual to your own needs 
aha resources, you will have^ 
cofTipiunications plan that cari: 

1. Provide a»todl for mana^ng 
the communications program; * 

2. £nlist others in the efforjt; 

3. Build credibility *(there's kiat, 
word again) for your organization. 



Ill 
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The task of developing a com- 

. muhity education program may 
se^tt^wesorae and compMSei^ted. 

.-^ut yon carf reduce potential com- 
plications by -carefully establiishing 
the'prd^am's foundation. This 
means avoiding pitessure to con- 
du^t a do-good puhlicity campaign. 
Instead, carefully identify objec- ^ 
tives that lend rationality and 

. meaning to your program. 

In defining the purpose of your ' 
pi'ogrfun, don't expect miracles. 
Most atithbriti^s in traffic safety 
agree that significant reductions 
in.alg)hol-related traffic accidents 
ocbur only over the long term. 
Community education should be 

\. seen as a" continuing effort. 
Ydur general goal of traffic 
safety can only b^e achieved 
jthrbugh a series of pf ogiressive 
lobjectives.-Think in terms of the 
/most immediate needs (for exam- 

y pie, obtaining financial support) 
that must be satisfied before yqu 
can Address other objectives. Ob^ 
jectives should build on one 
, ainother. As each one is achieved, 
j your target audiences will move 
I closer toward mor^i responsible 
I behavior.v^ 

I Figure "t the end of this 
chapter illustrates the cumulative ' 
^ nature of well-defined objectives. 
This figure shows the movemient 
from immediate practical objec- 
i tives through intermediate levels 
^ward the long-range goal. 
Again— make sure the objectives 
are realistic, meanin^l, and clear/ 



^ > Whai lyeeds To Be Done? 

Whatever J;he fi^ope of your 
educational progr^hfi, your desire 
is to impress, upon people the 
facts about drinking and dr.ivingj 
You wftnt to convince people of 
the extent to Wi^ch personal air 
titudes and behavior contribute to 
trrffic accidents. And you want to 
persuade them toNSo somojthing t6 
reduce the problem/ 

NHTS A condutted^a nation- 
wide survey of public attitudes ' \ 
toward drinking and driving in 
1974. This comprehensive survey 
uncovered a puzzling inconsisten- 
cy. A magority-^f Americans driilik ^ 
akpholic bevera^Si and most pgo- 
pie consume from three to nine 
drink^pce a we^ek or ^ore. Yet 
mpre iten hajf of all drinkers said 
they were not involved in any 
situation during the entire" year 
preceding their interviei)\r that in- 
volved drunk driviiig. 

Given the regular pattern of v " 
drinking and the large aihounts\of 
alcohol consumed oj^eJ a year's ^ 
time, this appeared to be i - 
statistical?impossibility,v Ultimately 
it was d^covef ed that mostp^o^ 
pie fail'tb recognize the situation 
because they doij't know how to 
tell when thiey themselves or some-, 
one elsh is too intoxicated to drive, j 
M3^hs ^out drinking permeate ' 
the popular culture. The failure to 
recognize drunk-dfjving situations 
is largely due to misconceptions 
about the effects of alcohol dnd the 
remedies Jor intoxication. Of those 
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interviewed in the NHTSA survey: 

• 52 perceaat believed that you 
could sober up by drinking\a cup 
of strong, bl;fick coffee; 

• 68 percent believed that a cold 
shower wojild (eliminate the ef- 
fects of alcohol; , 

• 70 percent believed that a can 
of beer is less intoxicating than an 
average drink of liquor; 

• 80 percent; believed that sticl^- 
ing with one j kind of drink was less 

^intoxicating jthan mixing drinks. 
Since myths like the§e coii- 
ribute to personal attitudes and 
lavior, you must design a com- 
mu^hity educiatiori program that 
:wiD destroy these myths and at 
the same time outline specific ac- 
tions people can take to prevent 
drunk driving. For example, if 
you're the host at an event where 
alcohoFis Wrv^, you might: 

• Serve foojl to slow the effects 
of alcohol; 

Close the Bar an hour before 
^guests drive hbme; 

• Avoid pushingyalcoholic beverages; 

• Have soft drinl^s available as 
alternatives 

If a guest beconies intoxicated 
in spite of these precautions, you 
may: 

• Drive the alcohoMmWired per 
son home; 

• Take his or her car keVs and 
send them home in a taxi} 

• Have him or her spend tl 
night at y^ur house. 

These are actions that can t)e 
taken by friends and relativesVs 
well as hosts. 
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Fig. 1 What Needs tjllji 
to the Ultimate Goal 



e Done: A Step by Step Approach 




IV Idehtifying Target 
Audienbes 



Once you know what needs to be 
done, the next task is to identify 
who you ca;n get to do it. Who are 
the people who participate in 
business and social drinking? Who 
are the people who serve alcohol? 
Who enforces the law and 
sentences the offender? Who are 
the people who influence public 
behavior? The groups that can be 
named in answer to these ques- 
tions are all potential target au- . 
diences. 

The experience of p^her ASAP 
projects indicates that there are 
17 major target groups .for a Com- 
munity education program. In all 
probability, your community will 
have the same major target 
groups. But before any attempt is 
made to communicate with these 
groups about alcoholism and 
drunk driving, you'll want to con- 
sider the importance of each 
group to your final goal. If 'funds 
are lifnited, there may be certain 
groups whose importance to your 
program demands that they be " 
contacted first* 

An example will make l^is 
clearer. Hosts and hostesses, 
tavern owners and bartenders, 
and liquor, store operators might 
all be named in response to the 
question, "who are the people who 
serve alcohol?" And in many corii- 
munities all three groups wUl be 
obvious target audiences for cam- 
paigns against drunk driving. But 
you will have to decide whether 
all three warrant equal attention 
in your communifcy. 

♦ \- ■ ■ . 



It may be, for example, that in 
your community most people 
drink at home or at the homes of 
friends, and that there are few 
bars and taverns. If this should Be 
the case, hosts and hostesses and 
liquor store operators will 
primary target groups, -with little 
attention being given to tavern 
operators and employees. 

Any attempt to identify target 
audiences will probably begin 
with the two most obvious ones— 
all adults, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the young people 
of the community who are on the 
threshhold of or moving into 
adulthood. For the purposes of a 
campaign like that discussed here, 
this second group will probably in- 
clude those between the ages of 
16 and 25. 

The importance of these two-- 
groups is evident. The adult au- 
dience will include all those adylts 
who are likely to be involve/lm 
alcohol-related situations. Thus, a 
campaign directed toward aN 
adults can reach all those most 
likely to interact with potential or 
actual drunk drivers. A campaign 
that also addresses youth, 
however, will probably be more 
effective*. The statistics show that 
young people are involved in 
alcohol-related car accidents out of 
all proportion to their number of 
licensed drivers. 

In all probability you will want 
to move beyond these two broad 
target audiences to direct your ' 
message at all or many of the 
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other g^pi^s able to influence 
bejiayior. If young people in your 
community clearly pose a drinking 
problem you may want to choose 
- parents and teachfers as other 
* target iaudiences. Both of these 
groups have a responsibility to 
convey responsible social values; 
to young people and are in a good 
position j[o do so. 

Assuming, on the other hand, 
that It is adults v/h6 constitute 
the major drunk driving problem 
in your community, the selection 
of target audiences will vary ac- / 
cordingly. In this situation the ; 
most logical chief target groups 
tor your message may be the ' 
news media, hosts and hostesses, 
business organizations, and ' 
volunteer organization^ (women's 
groups or service clubs, for Exam- 
ple). >r ! 

There are many other potential 
target groups. You may discoveir 
from your analysis of the drunk 
driving problem in your communi- 
ty ihat the police department is 
inclined to ignore the problem. Or 
•it may be thatjth^ police are com- 
mitted to attacking the probleni 
but that the courts are not. Ypu 
should select target groups^- \ 
cordingly. j | 

. Lawyers, physicians, phar- i 
mlacists, social >jvorkers, and th^ 
clergy all compose groups of peo- 
ple whose members are likely to 
come into con t$jbt with the actual 
or potential drunk driver. Your 
message can niake each of these 
groups more sensitive to the prob- 
lem and how tfo deal with it. 

Last, but not necessarily least, 
are problem drinkers and ^ 
alcoholics themselves, along with 
their families. Messages directed 
at friends and family of alcoholics 
are the most effective. 

As suggested earlier, you may 
find that all of these potential 
target groups— and perhaps 
others not/mentioned in this ' 
chapter —are all equally vital to 
the success of your campaign. Or 
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it may be that some areuclearjy 
more impprtant than others. Only 
you can decide, Jbased -pn your 
analysis of the drink driving prob- 
lem within your pwn community, 
and the resources available for 
your campaign. What you must do 
is- rank your potential tdyget aui 
diences, based on a clear under- 
standing of why they are (or are 
"^ot) important, and what they^an 
(and cannot) do. 

Once you have done that, your 
next step is to determine how you 



television audience. Instead, your 
message to police officers would 
be conveyed in their trai|&ig 
classes, at meetings of their pro- 
fessional organizations, and so forth. 

Similarly, the strategies to be 
used in conveying your message 
to police officers will differ frdm 
the strategies used for parents or 
other target gifoups. You may 
^yant both police officers and 
parents to take seriously their 
responsibility as role models for 
young people, but you will not ex- 




will reach your primary target au- 
diences and what your com- 
munications strategy will be for 
reaching each audience. Suppose 
that all adults comprise one of 
your primary targets. You will 
then have to decide on one or 
more communications outlets to 
be used (television, radio, 
newspapers, direct mail, 
magazines, or others) and what 
your message will consist of. ©ne 
strategy would be to convey facts 
about the effects of alcohol on a 
person's ability to drive. Another 
strategy would be to demonstrate 
(in a television ad, for. instance) 
one or more acceptable ways to 
prevent someone who is drunk 
from driving. l 

Both strategies and communica- 
tions outlets will vary. Of course, 
depending on the target audience. 
You would not, for instance, spbn- 
sor a television commercial ad- 
dressed specifically to police of- 
ficers, who would constitute a 
very smaU percentage of the total 
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pect them to take exactly the 
.same role. 

Before you make any attempt 
•to, identify target groups, spend 
some time studying Appendix A 
of this booklet. There you will 
find outlines on each of the 17 
target groups mentioned in this 
chapter. These outlines indicate 
why each of the target groups is ^ 
likely to be important in your 
community, and what your objec- 
tives will probably be when you , 
convey your message to any of 
the groups. These outlines also 
suggest strategies and potential 
communication outlets, as weU as 
ways to assess the impact of your 
campaign. 

Assessment may be the last 
step, but it is just as important a 
step as those that precede it. 
Unless you make a determined et__^ 
fort to find^out-how-effectively 
you have reached your target au- 
diences, you will not be able to 
conduct more effective campaigns 
in the future. , ' 
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V What Every Piiogrbn 
Nedd^: Community Supj^ 



Now comes the proWem orfigur- * 
ing out how you can get pe^pl^^to 
do the things that need to(be 
done. 

In most communities, the suc- 
cess of an educational program 
depends on the active, vocal sup- 
port and guidance of influential 
public officials and private citizens 
who: / ' . 

liave the trus| and respect of 
thie com^lunity or particular con- 
stituencies within it; 
• Have personal i'esources.or ac- 
cess to resouiwes valuable to the 
program. 

These people include public of- 
ficials, civic, business,^ethnic, 
^racial, and religious leaders, and 
educators. The mayor, the super- 
intendent of scbpols, professors at 
the local university, the publisher 




- of the cohunujiity's newspaper, 
and service organization 
presidents are among the possible 
contributors, of money, technical 
expertise; and influence/ They T 
hkye^access to public Service 
media and to service-orierited 
volunteer organizations. ^ 

Identify these key individuals 
and explain tothem the im-' 
portarice of anedufcational effort 
to achieve responsible drinking 
and driving behavior. Many o^ the^ 
positions held by these influential 

^ persons have been identified in 
other prx)grahis. Thpy are listed 
below, with space provided for 
you to indicate the name of the 
person who holds this position or 
a similar one in your conimunity. 
There is also space to list what 
you hope they can contribute/ 



Key Positions 



Name of Your (^mmunity 
Counterpart 



How They Could 
Be Helpful 



Mayor 



'City Manager ''\ 




Superintendent ^ 
of Schools 




ling Your Policy 
Technical Advisory 



After identifying the injQuential 
\people.5n your community, you 
in begm to pinpoint particular in- 



diVidUals with influence, expertise, 
or rteources that will contribute 
to your program. Meetings with 
variou^ persons having experience 
with the^drinking/driving'problem 
will offer fou a variety of view- 
points. For instance, a physician, 
medical jexaminer, or pathologist 
in provide a first-hand descrip- 
titm of the effects of alcohol abuse 
on the human body. A la^ en- 
forcement official will have a dif- 
ferent perspective on the issue. A 
judge can^hare knowledge of " 
court procj^res and judicial at- 
titudes coricermng drunk driving. 
Sljse the experience of people like 
these to help defin^ the scope ot 
the problepi. 

Persons directly in^^dved with 
the alcjtfiol safety issue are ob- 
vious clwices for membership on a 
policy anH technical advisor; 
board. Aahorough knowledge 
the resedrch on alcohol and driv- 
ing will enable you to present a 
convincing case to potential ad- 
visory board members. 

Seek out people who can be 
.cduiited on for support 
throughout the life of the project. 
Individuals with skills ahd 
resources directly related to your 
program will contribute morg 
than persons who have little to of- 
fer besides status or money . Look 
for board members with special . 
qualifications, such as policy- 
making authority in local govern- 
ment or in an organization that 
comes in contact with potential or 
actual drunk drivers,. Other 
valuable qualifications of board 
members include access to paid or 
. donated space or time in the. 
public service media, ability to 
ipobilize volunteer groups, and 
familiarity with various segments 
. of the drinking/driving public. 
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Key. Positions 



Name of Your Community 
Counterparf ' 



^ow They Could 
V Be Helpful 

V — 



•Police Chief 




Congressman 



Newspaper * 
Publisher 

Public Health 
' Authority 

Head of Local 
Alcohol AuthoMty 

Head of Retail « 
Liquor Board . 

6hiefs of Staff. 
Local Hospitals 

Traffic Court 
Judge 

Local Church ^ 
Leaders 

■ ^ . 

Ethnic Community 
Leaders 

cees President 







Head of Socia^ 
Service Agencies 

Civic 

. Organization Heads 
Church 

Organization Heads 
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;the First Meeting 

ilnvite potential board members to 

\he first meeting by^'^ns of a 
letter. Describe the Extent of the ' 
j/roblem in your community and 

•^hat is being done about jt. Rein- 
force your argunient witji ^ 
presentation pfavailable research 
,and educational^ materials. ^ 

Present the board members 
with a tentative sjcetch ^f wHatv. 
the local program might looK liMp: . 
its objectives, a list of related \ 
needs in terms of funding, staff, 
and resources, and recommenda- 
tions on how they can assist with 
the program's design an.d im- 
plementation. Obtain their com- 
mitynent to the program; Express 
your thanks for their participation 
by following up the meeting with 
a personal letter and a copy of the 
minutes. ' 
Regular monthly meetings of an 

\iictive. interested advisory boa;rd 
C^n be productive. Between 
me(9tings, stay in contact with 

> boaXd members to keep lip their 
ihterfeait Seek their help and ad- _ 
vice V|th the^Epgrani^s^^i^ 
op^ratibns^ and enhst them as 
public reprie^$entatives for your 

' cause.^ .. ' ■ / • , 

..- With gocKl planni^ and recruit- 
ment, your adfvisory hoard will be 
of great value in l^iuilding aa effec- 

^^^ive public information' program. 
Uommunity support —it^ vital. 



Positions 
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Name of Tour^Gommunity How They Coul 
Counterpart Be HelpfST^ 



Youth Organization 
Heads 

Higli School Student 
Leaders , 

Directors of Other 
Public Service 
Programs (Heart 
Fund, Cancer 
l>ive, etc.) 

Insurance Company 
Directors 

Noted 

Philanthropists 

University 
Researchers ) 

Advertising Agency 
Owners 
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Printing Firm Owner 



Head of Chamber 
Commerce * * 



Heads of Ptlier 
Agencies or Pro- 
^ grams Addi'essing 
Alcohol as a Problem 

Plant Managers, 
Large Local 
Industries 
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Sample Agenda For First 
Meeting of, Policy and Technics 
Advisory Board (Evening Meetin 

7:00 Summarize purpose of ^ 
meeting. ^ 
a. A<fquaint members with t he- 
problem. ^ ' 

b>Discuss k tentative, program, 
p. Explore kinds of assistance the 
board can provide. 

7:10 Ask participants to introduce 
themselves and in'dicate their oc- 
cupation. 

7:20 Present data on community 
drinking/driving problem as 
discussed with local authorities, 
fou can also present the /NHTS A . 
re^arch on al^eohol and di:iving: J 
'knw(ledge, attitudes, and ^^"^""^ 
behavkw", showing factors that 
may contribute to the problem 
^d how^this understanding is 
useful in planning; ^ 

7:45 Show some^HT'SA commer- - 
' cials or other materials on drunk - 
driving that emphasize: 

a. Severity and scope of tlie prob- 
lem; * 

b. Personalization of the pi^oblem 
(the drunk driver can be anyone 
we know); 

c. Personal responsibility for 
preventing drunk driving by 
those we know; 

d. Specific intervention^behavior 
to^^revent drunk driving. 

'8:00 Ask for and answer questions. 

8:15 Break for refreshments and 
to let mebibers absorb the presen- 
tation. 




8:30 Provide tentative sketch of 
what program might lopk like and 
involve board members in active 
discussion of program. . ^ 

.Have each board member pre- y 
sen^one of thC: objectives, for 
groupLConsideration- , ^ 

b. t Pre^iit preliminary research 
plan for analyzing comriiunity*s 
drinking/driving audiences: who , 
they are; whitjthey know; ho\V 
they perceive th^*{)rdblem; what 
they might be willing to do to pre- 
vent it; how "they cah^e reached 
by mass media or (other) p^ople- 
tt)-people programs; their age, ' sex, 
marital status, occupation, TV 
viewing iand radio listening habits. 

c. Sho\^ how research can aid in 
design of program- 

d. Discuss media and other 
niechanisms for reaching the com- 
munity. \ 

e; Indicate what types of pro- 
ducts, if any, might be produced. 
Remember that materials adapt- 
able to your program may already 
exist and all you'll have to 
develop is a fact sheet describing 
your local problem and program, 
f-^ Suggest criteria for establishing 
budget, staffing, and resource 
needs. 

00 Indicate to board the specific 
istance they can provide, in- 
dividyally and collectively. 




9:15 
steps 

9:30 Adjoura 



agreement on next 
of the board. 



yi What Does Your 
Community KrioW 
About brunk Driving? 
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How much does youiN^mmuhity 
know a|?6ut' the effects^bljalcohol 
on the body? How mulch c£ they 
know about the extent of tlW, 
drunfedriving problem? Do pebple 
in' your area knov^ that car ac- \^ 
cidents are th^^mber one killer > 
of people und€!r 461? Do they know 
that alcohol ia invcflved in nearly 
half of all fatal acciikrits? What is 
the drinking patteririri your com- 
munity? Am- people likely to in- 
tervene DersWally tOjpf'event 
someone from driving when 
they've had too much to drink?' 
Are people aware of any effort 
under way to change the attitudes 
and behavior that contribute to 
the drunk-driving problem? 

The survey's answers to these 
questions are important in deter- 

\ mining what kind of campaign, 
you'll design and at whom you'll 
direct it, A survey should also in- 
dicate if the objectives yoti de- 
fined for the program kre on 

' target. The results you obtain 
from a weU-designed survey wUl 

7ejiable you to further refiile your 
Objectives. The demographic part 
of your survey wUl provide 
specifie information about target ' 
audiences and behavior and will 
suggest media strategies to be 
tried. 

Besides contributmg planning 
' information, the i^urvey results * 
provide a"^ baseline against which ' 
progress can be nieasured. 



Who Can Help Y(Mi? 

Not everyone knows how to run a 
survey., But ther£ are people with 
professional research\experience 
in mJ^t communities, Sand some of 
,them may b©* willing to help you. 

\ Try a college or uhiversity first. 
College professors may be willing 
toXontribute their time and ex- 
pertise if they can publish the 
survey results in a professional 
journal or turn the tai^l^ into a 
class project. If your Purvey 
becomes part of a plass project, 
ask th^ professor to monitor the 
work cjosely. , 

Other potential sources of pro- 
fessional help include marketing; , • 
research firms; and technical 
research organizations. By all ' ' 
mea;ns, try to:enIist a person- with 
an ^valuation or survey research 
background to serve on your ad- 
visory board. 

Professional assistance" will in- 
crease your, chances for collecting 
valid, useful' iiiformation. The; way 

^ questions are worded, persons to 
be interviewed are selected, inter-, 
viewers are trained, and the 
survey is adiQinistered and 
analyzed vJBll affect the quality ♦ ' 

.and reliability of the findings. 

Types off Surveys 

Existing public education pro- 
grams most frequently iuSe * 
tplefihone, household, or roadside 
surveys to gather information. 
The major factdrs to consider in 
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deciding What type of suryey to 
^QOnduct include costs, population 
^ size ot-your program area^con- 
vdnience of administration, avaO- 
abjility of staff assistance, and. 
possible biases that rfiay result^ 
from different types of surveys^ 

Tabl^l»;^elow, summarizes the 
majop advaiita^s and diiad- / 



vantages , of telephetriJef household 
and rc^dside purveys. Ifj;^ ^ 
volunteers are use^ tolKwiduct in- 
1;erviews, the total cbst.(including 
Analysis of the information) can 
usually be kept between five to 
ten dollars per^ interview, ti 



Survey Ad'i^ntages an^ Disadvantages 



Survey Type* 



Advantages 



A 



Disadvantages 



Telephone 



^Cpmparatively lower cost.- , 
Fast to conduct. , * 
''^ .Ease in monito)ring. 

Coavehient for interviewersr. 
Reliable results obtainable. 



Less information can be gathered , 
because of time and inlpersonal 
nature. * 
Respondent? may be less ^ ^ 
representative because of unlisted 
number, no telephone, and difficul- , 
ty in collecting eJctensive 
demographic data. 
Sample size lmust be as much, as 
three times the usable interviews 
desired due to higher refusal rate. 



Household 



Capability to gather more detailed 
information. 

Capability to rgather more per- 
sonal data, e.g., race, drinking ♦ 
habits. , ■ ■ ^ ; 

Can obtain most representative 
sample of community in inter- 
views. » * \ 
ReliaWe results obtainable. 



Comparatively higher cost. ^ 
Longer time to cbnduct. 
Less direct supervision of inter? 
viewers possible. 

Interviewers need more extensive 
training to coiiduct faster inter-' ' 
views. * _ ■ ' 

Requires more interviewers. 
^More difficult to draw represen- 
tative sample. * 



Roadside 



Good when specialized sample of 
driving population is desired. 
Provides most reliable . measure of 
actual drinking/driving behavior. 
Comparatively short time to con- 
duct; can be completed in four 
nigMs-preferably ,Thurs./Sun., the 
four * heaviest drinking/driving 
nights of the week. ^ , 



.'Comparatively more expensive. 
Requires specialized staff, in- 
cluding police, breathaiialyzer 
operator. ^: 
May encounter legal difficulties. 
Less . information pbtainfible 
because of short time involved in, 
each interview. 



Tetephpne Surveys 

^ ■ . .: * 

/ In recent yeArs telephone Vurvets 
have gained greatfer acceptance as 
a 'reliable method for collecting mk^ 
formation. Their primary ad^ ^ 
vantages (and some disad- .^^ 
vantages) compared to p^sonal j 
, .interjvievirs stem from the fact that; 

they're shorter. Because no inter- 
^ view, should exceed 15 minutes, ' 
you can complete the totaJ^^uryey 
Hfasterranci^tra^lower cost^ But 



. you also sacrifice certaiiv^inds of 
v , informaition. Data that can be ' 
gathered by visual aids and^y ' < 
obsiervation, kre moreMifmyjlt 4o 
obtain ov^r the phone. 

Furthermore, people find it 
easier ta jrefuse^a telephone inter-; 
view than a face-to-face interview. ; 
To obtain 500 usable interviews, ' • 
you may need to call 1,500 to 
2,000 telephone nunibers. None- 
theless, you may find that a 
"telephone survey is the^ most cost- 
effective and administratWely 
feasible way to gathei; needed in- 
^^^formatibn. * ' . ^ 



Household Surveys 

If you can allocate inore money to 
discover the community's 
responses to a larger number of 
issues, you should consider a 
household survey. More detailed 
information among a more 
representative samplp of the com- 
munity can be colleicted in a 
household survey. At the same 
time, a household survey reiquires ' 
more time and staff i*esources to 
design the sample and conduct in- 
terviews. 

If you conduct a household 
survey, you will need to select a 
random sample of cen$us tracts, 
streets, and houses ,^|^^der to 
avoid biasing the results. Also, 
you must provide intensive train- 
ing for interviewers to insure that 
they understand how to conduct 
interviews properly, ' ^ 



Roadside Sifrveys 

Roadside surveys are particularly , 
useful when you want to deter- 
mine the actual pattern of prink- 
ing and driving in your conimuhi- 
ty. You need specialized staff, in-- - , 
eluding police officers to stop 
i^motorists a)id £echniciari3 to 
operate equipment that deter- 
ines the amount of alcohol in the 
Elver's blood. To keep the survey 
rur\^ning smoothly and-to keep' the'- 
drivers from getting upset, inter- 



The. Survey San^ple 

Ypur firsfc survey is inte^ided to, * 
identify who in: tHe community is a 
Vegiiiariy involved in potential 
drunk-driving situations. In brcier . 
to pinpoint these people, you will 
heed to suryey a sample of the en--, 
tire, community. . 

The sample should be a 
representative mix of people of . 
both sexes, beginning, with 16-' v ^ 
^ear-old^ youths,4Dhoose-pei*sbns: 
to be interviewei^accordinR: to a • 






views should be limited to about\ 
20 minutfe»>^Roadside surveys 
usually^should be conducted at 
night. A survey from^Thursday 
through Sunday is recommended 
because they're the heaviest 
drinking and driving days of the 
week. Because of the extra staff 
and equipment required, costs will 
be more than for a telephone or 
household isurvey. a 



random selection procedure in- 
"Stead of a deliberate design. T^his 
will help eliminate potential biases 
by insuring that each person in 
the comrai^ttty^s ah equal 
chance of being, selectedi la order 
\to gather comparable da£a,\ " 
mples for follow-up surveys 
s*iould match that pf the initial 
suVvey as closely as possible. This 
does not mean that you should ip- 
terv^ew the'same people. It means 
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that you should obtain the same 
general mix of people. 
The exact met|^|pf selecting a 
" sample^ depectWjHBie type of 

survey you cdHmt. For a 
. household sui^y, a random sele^c- 
y^tioii of houses from various census 
' tracts works well. For telephone 
surveys, numbers may be random- 
ly drawn fcom tel^phoile books or 
according to. a computerized ran- 
doip digit ><lialing proic^ure. Roa-d- 
side surveys involve $jtopping 
motorists according to ajandom 
pattern at preselected road»loca-> 
tions. 

A person knowledgeable about 
evaluation procedures and survey 
research should be asked to assist 
with thfe sample selection, at least 
for the first survey. The validity 
and usefulness of -your findings 
will depend on the represen- 
tativeness and quality of your 
sample. 

Developing A Survey 
Questionnaire 

Give special attention to the 
wording, order, and substance of 
survey questions. Make sure ques- 
tions are clear enough to get the 
information you seek. Make sure 
they don't reflect any bias. In 
determining their order in the 
questioiijiaire, move from general 
to specific questions. Personal 
demographic questions should 
come last. 

Before finalizing the question- 
naire, pretest it with a fe^^eople 
to find and remove any problems. 
You will find it helpful to consult 
a survey research professional on 
the design of the questionnaire. (A 
sample questionnaire designed to 
discover feelings and actions in > 
drunk'drivii\g situations appears 
as Appendix'^B of this manual). 



How Many interviews are 
Necessary? 

For household, roadside, and 
telephone Surveys, at least 500 
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completed intervieNvs are 
necessary for you to make valid 
judgments about the community's 
knowledge, attitudes, and certain 
kinds of behavior. 



When to Conduct 
Interviews 

The best times for household and 
telephone surveys are weekday 
evenings (Monday through Thurs- 
day) between 5 p.m. and 9 p.m. 
and weekend days (Saturday arid 
Sunday)||p|ween noon and 5 p.m. 
Interviewing during these hours 
will maximize the likelihood of ac- 
quiring responses from a mixed 
group of people. If you conduct a 
survey only during\ weekday 
hours, you will obtain a di^ropor- 
tionately high number of women 
responjfients. If you interview on 
jS^eekend evenings, you may miss 
a substantial number of people 
who are somewhere else. Road- 
side surveys should be conducted 
Thursday through Sunday nights 
to maximize the proportion of 
drivers who have been drinking. 

Avoid conducting siirveys im- 
mediately before, during, or after 
holiday periods, such as 
Christmas, New Yearns, Memorial 
Day, Independence l^ay, or Labor 
Day. Both advertising for; alcoholic 
beverages and against drunk driv- 
ing generally receive greater ex- 
posure during these periods, 
which are usually periods of in^ 
creased alcoholic beverage con- 
sumption. Anyj^urvey conducted 
during these periods is Jifcely jto 
be unrepresentative of the com- 
munity's standard behavioi;. 



Seiecting, Training, and 
Supervising Interviewers 

In selecting interviewers, be 
careful to choose persons who are 
reliable, articulate, friendly, and 
able to take directions. In the 
training sessions explain to inter- 



viewers exactly what they wiU fee 
doing, why, and its importance to 
the community. Make sure they ' 
understand all the questions on ' 
the questionnaire and the method 
for choosing persons to be in- 
cluded in thjB survey. 

The interviewers should know 
hoWi^^to record responses to each 
question and what to do if the 
respondent! does not understand 
question or prefers not to answer 
it. Provide each interviewer with 
written instructions covering: 

• Where he or she is 4;o work; 

• How to determine the house, 
telephone number, or automobile 
involved in the first interview; 

• How to determine subsequent 
houses, telephone numbers, or 
automobiles; 

• How to list the location or 
telephone number for which an in- 
terview is to be attempted; 

• How to record what happens 
during each intervie\v. 

During oral training sessions it 
is important to go over the ques- 
tionnaire, inviting the inter- 
viewers to ask questions about 
anything they don't understand. 
Tell the interviewers: | 

• How many people are to be in- 
terviewed; 

• Who is eligible to be inter- 
view^ (the man or woman of 
house, or children above a certain 
age); 

• How to handle people who 
refuse to be interviewed, or who 
refuse to reply to certain ques- 
tions; 

• If, when, and under what condi- 
tions an interviewer should "call 
back" an eligible number; 

• Days and hours of work, what 
to do if they cannot work, what to 
do with completed interviews, and 
what to do if they have a problem 
that can't be resolved from 
previous instructions. 

Have interviewers practice the 
interview a few times before they 
begin the actual survey. Have 



tlfiem report to k central location 

ich day after they complete their 
in^rviews. 

tabulating .and Analyzing 
Survey Responses| 

You pan save time and increase 
the atcuracy of your analysis if 
you have the completed su«ey 
coded, ^keypunched/and analyzed 
by a professional' in the data pro- 
cessing field. Most universities 
and many corporations have com- 
puSr systems thajL^jllikLthe 
job. While codin^rkey punching, 
and analyzing a survey do not re- 
quire extraordinary skills, profes- 
sional assistance with your first 
survey will be helpful^ 
\As a general rule] the percent- 
' ag^s of persons responding to 
each of the possible answers for 
each quMtion will provide a suffi- 
cient basfe^forinaking judgments 
about the meanings of your 
survey results.\For example: 

QUESTION ^ 
Tji like you to\imagine a situa- 



tioti in which a close Mend oi^v 
relative is ifrunk and about to \ 
drive a car. How likely are you tp 
suggest to tnfe friend or relative 
that you driveNjiim or her honie? 



.Responses 



♦Extremely 
Very 

Somewhat 
Not at All 
No Re- 
sponse 



♦Correct Response 



NuniberOut 




of Total 


% 


Responses 




332 of 500 


66.4 


117of500\ 


28.4 


31 of 500\ 


6.2 


16 of 500 \ 


3.2 






2of500 


\ -4 



Sample Telephone Survey 

In Appendix B. you will find 
di^taUed information about con- 
structing a telephone survey and 
a sample of an actual siirvey used 
in public education alcohol safety 
programs. 
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Campalgii Thil Wqrks 



' ' \-" :'' 

This chapter discuMies com- 
munications strategies and \ 
messages. After condiicting a jV- • 
survey and analyzing th^ results, 
you will have a more accurate 
understanding of your communi- * 
ty's participation in alcohol-related 
, situations. This information will 
enable you to design campaigns 
and materials around the specific 
needs of each target audience. 
Your ability to reach different au- 
diences will increase if you: 
develop materials aimed at each 
group's unique characteristics. 

Exper^ in the fields of com- 
municafions and traffic safety 
research have devoted years to 
understanding wjjy some public 
education campaigns work while 
others fail. The following elements 
have been present in campaigns 
that ^ave generated positive ef- 
fects; 



Instnjctiventes 

The audience must be given a job 
to do. Lines su^h as, "Don't Let 
The Problem Drinker Drive," or 
'*Drunk Driving Kills," do not con- 
yey concrete directions about 
what the audie%e should do. On 
the other haTtd, messages like *lf 
Your Friend Has Had Too Much 
To t)rink. Drive Him Home, '' or 
"Serve No More Than One Drink 
An Hour To A Friend Who Plans 
To Drive'' communicate specific 
actions a person can take to pre- 
vent drunk driving. 



Immediacy 

Ideally, messages about driving 
should reach the driver at the 
very time wtien they can be 
translated into behavior. ( 
Automobile radios, billboards, and 
bumper stickers are mej^ yirhich 
can reach drivers wheri'^ey are 
behind the wheiel. After people 
have been drinking, however, it 
may be too late to influence them 
with information. Therefore, 
alcohol safety campaigns are best 
designed to help people make 
wise decisions about driving-, 
before the drinking beg^ins. 



.4 

Relevance 

ReCi^ivers of a messagie should 
perceive it as ^rsonally relevant 
to them rather ^an to some am- 
biguous other per^n; such as "the 
problem drinker." People should 
also clearly understand why the 
suggested behavior is in their 
best interest. Persuading- aif au- 
dience that the drunk-dming 
problem m^y directly affect, them 
poses a difficult task. Althoulgrh 
alcohol-related traffic accidejitt. 
claim approximately 20,000 livek 
each year, very few people per- \ 
sonally know someone injuried or ^ 
killed in such an accident. Themies 
that suggest caring and friendship 
and the responsibility of one per- 
son for another offer considerable 
promise. 



Modetng and Social 

Both aririking arid driving are 
social /behavior. They generally do 
not occur in iisolation, but in situa- 
tions^' where a person's actions are 
strongly influenced by his or her 
perception of the behavior of 
other people. If group leaders are 
willing to take personal action to 
preyent someone they care about 
' froiwidriving while intoxicated, 
others' will follow. Campaigns or 
messages that concentrate on 
what people should NOT do are 
nx)t as effective as those that sug- 
gest what people CAN do. 



Communications 
Strategies 

. Strategies for reaching the public 
should focus on how individual ac- 
tivities will meet the pirogram ob- 
jectives. In deciding strategies for 
different audiences, you should 
take into account their particular 
characteristics and interests. 

For example, a strategy for get- 
ting physicians to discourage 
abusive drinking by their patients 
might include persuading the doc-, 
tor of his responsibility' for patient 
education. 

For youth audiences, consider a 
strategy of trying to foster peer 
group responsibility for the ac- 
tions of members of the g^oup. If 
you can instill a new standard 



that views drunk driving as social- 
ly unacceptable behavior, young 
people will begin to dissuade their 
companions from deviating from 
that standard. 

You'll find examples of 
strategies for all previously iden- 
tified target audiences in Appen- 
dix A. 



IVIessages and Themes 

Considerable disagreement exists 
among professionals in the field , 
about the proper tone of public 
education messages. Factual ap- - 
proaches, humor, guilt; and fear 
-have all been employed, with fev\^ 
evaluation^ of their impact. 

Some psychologists bqlieve that 
playing on extreme fears (as in a 
commercial showing a mangled 
body or suggesting a child being 
hit by a car) arouses such strong 
emotion that the audience tunes 
out the message. Themes aimed 
at evoking humor or -guilt are ex- 
tremely difficult to handle and can 
easily be misinterpreted. 

Generally speaking, a good ap- 
proach is to provide specific fac- 
tual information that tells the au- 
dience how to curb drunk driving 
through personal action in situa- 
tions familiar to them. While no 
conclusive evidence exists, such 
appeals may be more readily 
adopted than others. They offer 
the viewer, listener, or reader 
solid alternatives to drunk driving. 



Other themes frequently found 
in anti-drunk-driving messages 
concern personal responsibility for 
a friend's driving behavior (as 
well as for one's own). They iri- 
clude the suggestion that drunk 
driving is a serious problem 
caused by normal people and not 
jusf'social misfits. The correction 
of myths about the effects of 
alcohol is another theme. If your 
area has a'strong and visible en- 
forcement program, the threat of 
arrest will be an effective theme. 
If used, however, it must be 
backed up with Action. 



Respect Your Audience 

Each target group operates from 
a different set of assumptions 
about the world and wiU respond 
favorably to messages that fit in ' 
with its ov^n frame of reference.* 
Physicians and judges are likely 
to ignore patronizing pleas. Most 
young people will reject 
authoritarian admonitions. 



Keep It Short 

Avoid putting too much informa- 
tion into your message. Use only 
clear, concise statements about 
drunk driving. Stick to one or two 
, important pieces of information. 
Otherwise, your message will be 
unclear, and you will lose your au- 
dience. 
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^-wsonhTo-Person Presentatid^ 





\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 




Creatmg television coinmerd^ 
radio messages and giving them 
wide exposure may seenrMke the 
way to spread your message/But 
the experience of many trafnfe 
safety programs sjuggests thatlJiie 
mass media may not^ always be \ 
the best ^llfeto reacK your target \ 
audiences^W ' 

First of all, many people are 
skeptical of commercial n^essages. • 
Furthermore, many public service 
messages are broadcast when the 
audience is smaller than during ; 
prime time hours. If you use massj 
media, don't rely on it alone. Try * i 
to achieve a mix that includes - i 
people-to-people presentations. A ' 
locally produced commercial^ or i 
one obtained from another traffic ] 
safety group, can be combined ! 
with person-to-person messages ; 
before civic clubs, schools, and , 
professional organizations. You 
can have the greatest impact by 
influencing the educational pro- 
grams of oth^^r, organizations, 
which in turn are reaching their 
special audiences. 



Comiminications Outlets 

Deciding which media are ap- 
propriate for your program 
depends on a number of factors. 
They are: ' , 

• Kind of information to be com- 
municated; 

• Capability to reach target au- 
dience and provoke desired 
response; 



• SizeW community; 

\* Size of target audience; 
\* Availability of staff resources; 

• ProductUMi costs. 

\ To sel&ct xhe best media ypu 
nc^ed jta knowNvho y^ur targ^au- 
diences are— tnfeir age, sex, emica- 
ttonal level, general life-style, 
^Snedia habits, and 1^ 
orunkidriying issu^^^^ in- 
formation should suggest certaiil 
med^^ outlets and eliininate ^ 
others\ChooSe the people and 
situations to be portrayedih mass 
media mat^ials carefully. \ 

Young people, for example^ are 
imlikely to be Reached by usirtg a 
middle-aged wohian on a televP\ 
sion commercial aired during the. 
daytime, but they may identify \ 
with a young rock singer on a 
radio spot. A group qf physicians 
should not be approache^hrough 
a roiSt musia station if theyNare 
more likely to respond to a \ 
hospital sejninar on alcohol and 
driving. 

Usually yoli can reach a target 
audience through more than one * 
communications chaijjtel. A target 
audience will fcfe part of the 
general audience that can be 
reached through television, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, speakers' 
bureau presentations, etc. It will 
also be possible to reach a target 
audience through the specialized 
media geared to it. Physicians, for 
example, m^ht be reached by 
advertisements in medical jour- 
nals or in materials from their ^ 
professional organization. 
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Befc^selecting your media" 
and de\(eloping your campaign, 
you might contact other organiza- 
tions which have produced 
materiails on drunk driving. Maoy 
of their mass media and collateral 



Table 




matermlis can be adapt^ to your 
local use— and for lessfpan you 
would pay to produce your own. 

The .table below describes the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
various! types of media: 



Comn^unications Channel 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Television 



Mass m^ium for general 
audience. 

Excellent reach. 

Visual motion impact with 
color, Slight, and sound. 

Editorial and advertising 
possibilities. 



Stiff competition for public 
service time. 

Inflexible lime schedules. 

.Expensive production costs. 

Low message retention value 

Advertising time too short 
for conlplex messages. 



Radio 



\ ■ 



Newspapers/Magazines 



Selectivity^various 
formats appeal to wide 
range of audiencies. 

Flexible time schedules. 

Reinforcement capability, 
especially when played 
^ in cars. 

Editorial,' advertising, 
arid talk show possi- 
bilities. 



Specialized f ormiats limit 
general audience reach. 

Message.time too shprt for 
complex information. 



# 



. Selectivity^specialty 
publications. 

Expanded coverage possi- 
bilities through visual 
means like charts, art, 
graphs, etc. 

Less expensive produc- 
tion costs. 

Highly flexible time 
schedules. 

Merchandising possibilities 
through reprints. 

Good credibility. 



Stiff competition for public 
service space^. 

Requires local effort and ^ 
technical know-how, espe- 
cially writers and press 
relations specialists. 
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TaBle 2 (Qontinue9) 



ComTriunidations Channel 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Other Media: \ 

People^to-People 
Present at iGiig:';^^ 

Speakers Bureau \ 
^OHnk-In|P^ 
Fair^^ A 
SchooKAssemblies 
Halftime^hows 
Business &%abor 

Progran^ 
Gate Keeper 

Presentations 
Contests 



Selectivity— can reach '* 
wide variety of audience^ 
through tailor-made programs. 

. Capability to discuss, obtain 
/ feedback, answer questions. 

\ Capability to change each time . 
\ a new need arises; spontaneity. 

Can communicate complex 
information. 

\ . - ■ ■■ ■ . . . 
Time scheduling flexible; 

individual programs 

variable in length. 



Can require large amounts > 
of staff time. ' . ■ , 

Cannot reach large segments 
of general audience at one 
time. 



Film: v 

TV Fillers/ 

Movie l^horts 
Educational Films 
Trigger Films/Dis- 
cussion Guides 



Useful to augment people- 

to-pe^ople presentations. 

■ .\ ■ ■ 
Provbcative; encourage 

discussion. 



Costs can run high. 

Requires specialized staff, 
sometime large blocks of 
staff time. 



Print/QoUateral: 

Brochures 
BAC Cards 
Newsletters ^ 
Posters 
Transit Qards 
Taxi Signs 
Outdoor Billboards 



Selebtivity— can address 
specifibJ^ue of a target 
group. \\ 

Visual capability to suc- 
cinctly explainvan is^ue. 

Wide and varied ai§tri- 
bution possible. 



Only useful as a supplement, 
won't suffice as the core 
of a campaign, 

May not be cost effective if 
budget is small. 



Promotional Items 

Bill Stuff ers 
Bottle Bags 
Bottle Caps 
Breath Testers 
Bumper Stickers 
Calendars 
Coasters 
Decals 
Key Chains 
Matchbooks 
Napkins 
Pay Envelope 

Inserts 
Placemats 
Litter Bags 
Table Tents 
Shopping Bags 
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Selectivity— can kddress 
specific issue of a target 
group. \ 

Visual capabllityfto sue- 
cinctly.explain an issue. 

^de and varied distri- 
butionj^ossible. 



Only useful as a supplement; 
won't suffice as the core 
of a campaign. 

May not be cost effective if 
)udget is small. 



Goiting 
Use You r 



Media To 
leterials 



Before develoj 
assess your chi 
exposure 
of securing adei 
and exposure in 
outlets. Mass me 
be difficult to plac 
editors' and broad 
fidence, you should 
yourself with their obe 
cedure and preferenc 



g new materials, 
es of obtaining 
mass media and 
e distribution 
media 
aterials can 
o gain 
' cori- 
iarize 
ting pro- 
earn 




their format, cpntent, ^ndystyle Re- 
quirements. 

Design a press kit. Iriclude in it 
a 'fact sheet on program activities 
and reproducible photos, artwork, 
and graphs that give visual ir 
pact to the drunk-driving i^sueV 
and demonstrate the quajity of ^ 
your work. 

Above aU, honor the media's 
deadline. Broadcasters don't want\ 
to hear about your program when 
they are close to air time; editors 
are busy people when their 
deadline is close. The best time to 
talk to editors of afternoon papers 
is late in the afternoon; for morn^ 
ing papers, it's early in the morn- 
ing. Television stations make their 
assignments early in the day, if 
not days in advance. 

When you issue a release, simp- 
ly give the facts. The media can 
take it from there. If you are try- 
ing to interest a TV station in a 
background piece; don't insist that 
it's hard news. Instead, suggest 
that it's a feature they- mi^ht be » 



interested in ^qvering. Find out a 
station's requirements regarding 
public service announcements 
(PSAs). Do they prefer 10-second, 
30-second, or 60-second announce- #^ 
ments? 

Here are some opportunities for 
exposure of your program's ac- 
tivities: ~ ^ ^ 

Television 



r^n 



TV (including CAT™id educa- 
tional channels) presents editorial 
possibilities, fflfeluding news 
coverage of program events and 
of alcohol-related accidents. Sta^ 
tions may also make editorial time 
available during public affairs pro- 
gramming. They may invite you 
to a talk show or interview pro- 
gram. ^ 

Radio 

■ -■ ■ i 

Radio can help your program 
through news coverage, public 
^service advertising, talk shows, 
nd interviews. Many stations do 
nW have the staff to cover news 
events. They appreciate getting a 
press release stating what will be 
disc\issed at a news conference, 
news event, etc. 

Print 

When trying to place stories in 
print, get in touch with the city 
editor, feature editor, or assign- 
ment editor. At television and 




radio statiops, iMk for the news 
director; Td place^SAs youll 
want to introduce yburself (and 
get to know) the pububvservice 
director. V 



PecH)ie-To-Pedpie 
Conminiic^tions 

People-to-people communications 
should play a strong role in your 
program. They offer the best 
chance of carrying on an instruc- 
tive dialogue about the complex 
problem of drunk drivinjg;. 

People-to-people m'ethods are ' 
portable and flexible. You can > 
speak before a group of industrial 
workers in the morning, a high 
school assembly in the afternoon, • 
and a civic organization Jin the 
evening (and you can use essen- 
tially the same information for 
each presentation). The audience 
in these sessions can ask ques- 
tions, about issues of concern to 
them, and you get immediate and 
valuable feedback. 

You ca^h solidify your relation- 
ship with both mass media and 
with organizations to whom you 
speak by recognizing their efforts. 
Always observe their pref Ared 
procedures for a program or 
materials. When justified, present 
them with awards acknowledging 
their support of yoiii' program. 

In general, you can achieve 
maximum effectiveness if you 
follow th^se recommendations:' 

• Find the target audience. 

• Determine what is the best 
communications channel (or chan- . 
nels) to reach the target audience- 

• Make sure all affordable, ap- 
propriate communications chan- , 
nels are utilized. < , 

• Create usable, high-quality, in- 
structive messages the audience 
can identify (with. 

• Insure that messages are well- 
presented and distributed; ' 

• FoUow up your efforts with an 
analysis of their effectiveness. 
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IX Managing 1^ 



Once you feiow whom you want 
to reach, whkt you want'to say to 
them, and how you're going to say 
it, the last tMk is to m^ 
financial and staff resources so 
that yqu're/sble^ to accomplish _ 
your objpctiviBS, Setting priwities 
is a pai^cjilarly critical 1^ The 
'.priprity you assign, to . y;^pus 
J}r6jects depends on several fac- 
tors. The/most important are: 

• Severity of ispecific problem; 

• Likelihood of obtaining liijfh 
payoff;- 

• Magnitude of effect^esired; < 

• Time estimated to achieve ef- 
fect; 

• Cost of production or execution; 

• Staff requiipements. 

Good campaign management 
consists of achieving ^the max- ' ^ 
imum impact at the lowest cost in 
the shortest time ^ing existing 
-staff. With a generous budget and 
a qualified staff of writers, artists,* 
and evaluators, y^^u^may decide to 
^direct major resources into the 
development and production of , 
your own mass media materials. If 
,y.Qu pperate pn a low /budget with 
only yourself as staff, you should 
V undertake activities that you can 
complete alone. This will probably 
mean relying on people-to-people 
presentations Sfid written press 
nlaterials, and forgoing- television 
and radio announcements. 

One way to expand your pro- 
gram's capabilities is^^o in- 
corporate the services of 
volunteers. Professionals with 




evalqation, broadcast, newspaper^ 
or art ej^perienc^ can augmjent 
the skills Pf ypur staff, Vpli 
from <iivic organizatipns, W< 
groups, schbpfe, andprofessic 
prganizations can be tfecruited^ 
do many things, ranging from 
distributing media materials to 
conducting interviews Or speaking 
before community Organizations, 
Committed vbninteers can Wkef a 
big difference in the scope of your 
program when dollars are scarce. 

Expeiiditures 

You vfSl benefit froni charting'^ out 
anticipated expenditures for^each 
campaign you plan to conduct dur- 
ing the next year. Knowing the 
amoilnt of Tmoney available over a 
year's time, you can begin to 
decide how best to use the 
resources. While your efforts^ 
should be spread throughout the 
year, holiday tinfies offer more 
possibilities for special emphasis] 
The media often respond more 
favorably, to materials pn drunk 
driving during the period between 
Thanksgiving and New Year's. . 

Coordinatihg Your 

in With Othets 



Coordinate your efforts with 
other traffic safety or. alcohol 
abuse groups. Ofteij, you cati com- 
bine efforts while reducing costs 
and increasing your chances of ob^ 
taining 'coverage. You also should 
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r investigate the scKe^ fdf 
other public service groups, such 

. ^ the March of Dimes, Cancer 
Fund, and Heart Assocm^^ 
which set asjde a ^pecific^ week or 

. month for special attention to 

their cau^. Drurik-<Jriving carii- 
paigns should be able to obtain ; ; 
their £air\share of public service * 
^e. . 

■ ; y<Wi can contactJ&ny of niore 
thari'ipO organizations, that have 

^^Niiroduced materials to educate the 
j^ubllc about drunk driving. For a 
ciataiog of these organizations and 

; materials, write to: 

* Office of -Driver and Pedestrain 

Programs , ' 
. National Highway Traffic Safety 
"^Administration ^ / - 
U.S. Department of Transportation 
Washington, D.C. 20590 



Evaluating The Campaign 

The best way to find out how suc- 
cessful, your efforts hav^ been is 
to survey the community again. 



usmg tha 
you used to 




lestionnaire fhat 
irmine commuiiity 



attitudes^^ahd behavior bef<H||B~^ou 
began the campaign. This second ' 
Survey shduld be conducted 
..withiiLaj(:garjfe 
are initiated. You can comp^e 
responses from the first ah€ 
cond surveysW determine the^- 
fectiveness of youy program. Th^ 
comparispn will indicate advances 
or ^egpr^ipns i^ Id^^ at- 
titudeis, aifd beha^ may be 
attributeble to your' efforts. This 
knowledge caa be used to identify 
both succqasfu^ unsuccessful 
campaignfln materials. 
. The sug^stions in 'this manual 
are based on the c(dlective ex- 
perience of nmny (fi£ferent 
organizations involved in" highway 
safety, especially drinking and 
driving biehavior. Additionakcon- 
sultation is available froni: 

Office of Driver & Pedestrian 
Pro^amsv- J f ^ 

National Highway Tijaffic Saf^ 
AdminiSftration ]j 

U,S. Department of Transportation 

Washmgton, D,C. 20590 
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Appiriclix A Capsute 
lunicatioiis 




The following seventeen charts are capside 

for selected target audiehces. They are intended jls si^fg^iSon^^ 

ortly and will need to be adapted to.y<^ur own community. \. 



'fyrget'Group: Adults involved in aleohol-rdated situations (Part 

^General Audience) : \ s * " ^ ■ . > 

ImjHfl'iance: Persbns most likely to inteiiict with poterttial drUiik Major Issues: Acceptance of reaiponsibility fw alcohoVdpiviirg:?vv;^ 



drivers. Most opportunity to intervene to prevent occurrence o£ 
drunk driving. 



Objective? 



Strategies 



behavior of self and ( 
served. ^ 

Communications Outlet 



persons in sit]^ti9ns where alccfhm.is 



Assessijiehtof fanpact 



1. Increase knowledge and 
awareness of the extent, causes, 
and consequences of excessive 
drinking in combina^bn with 
driving. 

2. Stimulate acceptance of 
personal responsibility fjor 
preventing the occurrence pf 
drunk diving. ' 

3. Persuade mdividuals to 
adopt policy of responsible 

lilcofiibTl^fn Wd outside — 
their own home, alone and . * ' 
with others. 

*4. Increase number of people ^ 
willing to.take action to pre- 
vent drunk driving. 



1. Provid^ facts about alcohol 
effects pn mind, body, and 
driving skills. ■ 

■ ■■•K 

2. Suggest alternatives to heavy 

drinking at social or business 
ojf^asions. 

3. Develop concept of role 
model. Show howJiO act to 
prevent drunk driving. - 

4. Demonstrate specific inter- 
-:vention behavior irusocially.,. 

acceptable manner. . , 



2. Radio, 
'3. Printa^s. 

4. Direct mail, 

5. Collateral materials. 

6. Organizational meetings 
(clubs, ebiplbyers, etc.). ^ 



l„Coinmunity surveys be- 
■foiie and after overall or , 
selected^ducation efforts. 

2. Control/experimental 
groups. 

3. Pre/post-tests: _ ^ 

4. Changes in numbers of 
alcohol-related crashes. 



Target Group: JYouth (Part of General Audience) 



Importance: /OVeririvplvement in alcohol-related crashes in 
relation to their proportion of licensed drivers. Beginning to 
establish behavior relented to drinking/driving. 



Objective 



Strategies 



l.liicifease knowledge of the 
extent, caiisesi and consequenc- 
es of ex'c^ive drinking in com- 
bination with driving. 



2. Increase perception of risk 
of accident or a^^t if driving 
under influence ofTWcohol. 

3! Foster willingness to accept 
help whfen intoxicated and to 
give help to prevent a drunk 
friend from driving, 

> .. .Wi " 
4. Begin to build new sociaK 
norm of responsible drinking/ 
driving behavior. . ; . ; 

' Help examine personal • 
values a^bciated with drinking 
and driving, 

6. Help develop personal skills 
for making ;decisions on alco- 
hol issues. 



Major Issues: Willingness to ignore peer groiip pressureitb' drink 
excessively and drive, willingness to give, and accept ^elp if 
intoxicated. ■ v * ■ 



Cprnmunicatidns Outlet 



.il. J^dvide~firctual, nonmoral* 
istic information. 

Emphasize peer interaction. 

3. Offer specific intervention 
behavior that can be used to 
prevent drunk driving. 

4. Use multi-media approach. 

5. Actively invplve young 
people in design and implem$^4^ 
tation of campaigns. ' - 

6. Use speakers who can gain 
and hold respect of the 
audience. » ^ . y 

7. Educate parents on how to 
approach 'y<iung people. 



Assessment of Impact 



2. slchool classrooms. 

3. Special -assemblies, 

4. Ciubs. 

5. Falnily settings. 



Surveys before arid aft^r . \ 
. public edueation .efforts. 

2. Pre/postj-testing. ' ' > / 

^bontrol/experimental ' 
group^. V* 
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Target Group: Parents 

Importance: Role models, conveyors of social values related to 
alcohol and driving. 



Major Issues: Persoh^ responsibility for teaching and setting 
example of responsible^drinking/driving beha^or. 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. Persuade parents to raise 
issue oif drinking/driving with 
children. 

.2. Persuade parents to adopt 
responsible drinking/driving 
behavioi^ as role"^ model to 
children. 



1. Appeal to instincts as role 
model, conveyor of social 
values. 

2. Appeal to concern for safety 
and well-being of'children. 

3. Provide information on how 
to talk with children. 



1. PTA, other parents groups. 

2. Literature from schools. 

3. TV. 

4. Radio. 

5. Print ads. 



1. Pre /post-surveys of 
parents. 

2. Pre/post-sur^eys of 
children. 



Target Group: Hosts and Hostesses 



Importance: Opportunity to encourage responsible drinking/ 
driving behavior among guests. 



Major Issues: Responsibility for drinking/driving behavior of 
guests. 



Objectives 

1. Increase knowledge and 
awareness of the extent, causes, 
-and consequences of excessive 
drinking comi^ined with driv- 
ing. 

2. Persuade to adopt measures 
to discourage intoxication 
among guests. 

3. Convinjce to intervenejwitiu^ 
intoxicated gues^'TcTpr event 
them from driving. 

4. ^Stimulate acceptance of 
personal responsibility for 
guests' behavior. 



Strategies 

. 1. Provide information about 
alcohol effects on mind, body, 
driving skill. - 

2. Provide specific information 
about measures to discourage 
intoxication and methods of 
intervening with intoxicated 
guests. Present as acceptable 

^ocial behavior. 

3. Provide information about 
BAG equivalency of various 
drinks and recognition of 
impairment. 

4. Suggest alternatives to alco- 
hol as focus for sdcial activities. 



Communications Outlet 

1. Hostess packets containing 
information and protein-rich 
recipes for distribution in 
supermarkets and liquor 

stores. 

\ 

2. Print ads. 

3. TV commercials. 

4. Radio. 



Assessment of Impact 

1. Community surveys be- 
fore and after overall or 
specific education efforts. 



Target Group: News/Media 



'Importance: News media are the single most pervasive source of 
information about the social norms and sanctions related to 
alcohol. 



Major Issues: Coverage or treatment of alcohol use and misuse. 



Objectives 

1. Provide facts about alcohol 
effects on body, mind, and 
driving skills, and consequences 
of misuse or abuse. 

2. Obtiain media participation 
in drafting and adhering to 
programinrpode for coverage 
of alcohoTuse and misuse. 

3. Encourage media to take 
initiative in helping redefine 
social norms about alcohol 

use, - 

4. Obtain media cooperation 
in airing or printing public 
education materials. 
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Strategies 

1. Collect data from news 
coverage and entertainment 
programs on the manner in 
whicl\^alcohol and alcohol- 
related problems are pre- 

rsented. Present information 
to media. 

2. Persuade key media manag* 
ers to^erve on advisory board. 



Communications Ou tlet 

1. Media workshops with 

a. management, 

b. news staff, 

c. program directors, produc- 
ers, and writers. 

2. Meetings 5f local press 
club, unions. 



Assessment of Impact 

1. Pre/post-interviews. 

2. Analysis of coverage be- 
fore and afjter education 
efforts. 
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Target Group: Police 

Importajice: AuthorityJo arrest or discretion to ignore drunk 
drivers, thus determining public perception of the chances of 
anest for drunk driying. 



Major Issues: Recognition of drunkenness, professional and social 
yespmisibility to respond to drunk driving as a serious problem by 
enforcing pertinent community laws. ^ . . - 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



J^-6t3nvince police of severity 
'' Of drunk-driving problem. 

2. Provide information on the 
symptoms of drunk driving, 
predisposing factors, court 
procedures, treatment resourc- 
es, appropriate manner for 
handling drunk drivers. 

3. Encourage active role in 
— stopping and arresting drunk 

drivers instead of letting them 
off with a warning. Seek de- 
partmental policy on handling 
of drunk drivers. 

4. Persuade police that their 
response to drunk drivers es- 
tablishes the public's percep- 
tion of the risk of arrestV 

5. Convince police to treat 
drunlp-jdriving teenagers jthe 

N same*£[s adults. 



1. Convince police of their role 
as model. 

2. Ask police chief or other 
policymakers to take active 
role on advisory board. 

3. Recruit police to talk to 
groups of young people. 

4: Show police how they are 
major link in system to re- 
habilitate people who drink 
excessively. 



1. Police training classes. 

2. Roll call. 

3. Professional organization 
meetings. 

4. Pace4o-face meetings with 
supervisors. 

5. Direct mail. 

6. Newspaper and TV fea- 
tures. 

7. Printed materials. 



1. Pre /post-surveys, 

2. Analysis of arrest records 
for volume and character- 
istics of arrested drunk 
drivers. 

3. Interviews with police 
chief and individual of- 
ficers. 



Target Grpup: Lawyers 

Importance: Key contact point for persons involved in legal 
proceedings connected with alcohol-related traffic accidents, 
prosecution of drunk-dfiving or public-intoxication offenders, 
potential elefcted officials and policymakers. 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Major Issues: 1. Treatment of alcohol-related offenses as serious 
problems affecting not only the offender but also people around 
him/her and other innocent individuals. 
2. Responsibility to client versus responsibility to society. 

Communications Outlet Assessment of Impact 



1. Persuade local lawyers to 
adopt code of practice that 

. treats drunk drivers as serious 
offc^nders who endanger them- 
selves and other persons. 

2. Provide with accurate infor- 
mation about severity of 
drunk-driving accident prob- 
lem and responsibility of legal 
profession to seek reduction 

. of problem through its work. 

3. Provide with information 
about arrest procedures, court 
procedures, methods of diag- 
nosing drunk driving, treat- 
ment possibilities. 

4. Enlist active involvement of 
prosecuting and defense at- 
torneys in recommending 
treatment for offenders with 
^cohol-related problems. 



1. Appeal to them as models 
for community behavior. 

2. Follow their drunk-driving 
cases to build list of observed 
behavior. 



1. Organized meetings: 

a. district attorney's office, 

b. public defender's office, 

c. state and local bar associa- 
tion. 

2. Direct mail to lawyers* of- 
fices. 

3. Articles in professional 
journals. 

4. Manned exhibit in court- 
yard area trafficed by law- 
yers. 



1. Pre/post-surveys. 

2. Control/experimental 
groups. 

3. Comparisons of lawyers* 
actions in court before and 
after public education cam- 
paigns. 
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Target Group: Judges 



Importance: Professional group that, by their disposition of 
drunk-driving cases, have the authority to affirm irresponsible 
decisions about alcohol and driving or to contribute significantly 
to a redirection of public behflivioXi|oward responsible action. 
Precedent-setters and policyAiike^^S.' 



Major Issues: Reluctance to treat drunk driving as a serious of- 
fense requiring rehabilitation of the offender, or to impose a fine 
or other punitive action. 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. iConvince judges that drunk 
driving is a serious offense. 

2. ProVide them with informa- 
tion abqut treatment possibili- 
ties. 

3. Persuad^them to refer 
<^nk driver^ to treatment. 

4. Obtain cooperation of judges 
in drky/ihg up and adhering to 
responsll^.e policies for the dis- 
position ofx^runk^riving cases. 

5. Persuade th^m to\positively 
influence futur^f persons in 
alcohol-related legal actions 
other than drunk driving 

6. Enlist bar association ir 
drawing up and promoting 
standard policy about respor 
sible use of alcohol among its\ 
own members. 



1. Appeal to status as precedent 
setter and policymaker. 

2. Record outcomes of:drunk- 
driving arrests over month 
period to show to judges. 

3. Ask traffic court judge to 
serve on advisory board. 

4. Enlist judges to talk before 
youth and civic groups about 
the outcome of drunk-driving 
cases. 



1. Workshops. 

2. One-to-one information 
sessions: 

3. Journal and newspaper 
articles. 



1. Comparison of disposi- 
tion of drunk-driving cases 
before and after public 
education campaign. , 

2. Interviews with judges be- 
fore and after public educa- 
tion efforts. 



Target Group: Physicians 

Importance: Physicians frequently attend ^6,physical disorders 
of persons with drinking problems. aV respected and often 
revered professionals in their community, they.c^ii be influential 
in persuading persons with alcohol-relate^ problems to seek 
treatment. 



Major Issues: Social and professional responsibility to identify 
persons with drinking problems and urge them to undertake 
treatment. 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. Establish high level of aware- 
ness about magnitude of alco- 
hol problems and their rela- 
tionship to highway safety. 

2. Gain acceptance,. on indi- 
vidual physician basis, of 
professional and social re- 
sponsibility to treat or seek 
treatment for persons with 
drinking problems. 

3. Obtain cooperation of or- 
ganizations of doctors and 
hospital boards in establishing 
and following a code of con- 
duct related to the identifica- 
tion and treatment of alco- 
holism and alcohol-related 
problems. 

4. Persuade doctor's groups tq^ 
adhere to policy of responsi- 
ble drinking and driving in 
their own personal lives. 
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1. Appeal to doctor's self- 
image as responsible pro- 
fessional who can provide 
an invaluable contribution 
to society, 

2. Provide specific informa^ 
tion about alcohol-related 
crashes. 

3. Provide professional 
materials about the treat- 
ment of drinking problems 
and community treatment 
centers. 

4. Ask influential physi- 
cian to serve on advisory 
board. 

5. Enlist the active parti- 
cipation of doctors in 
addressing community 
groups on the alcohol/driv- 
ing problem. 



1. Organized meetings: 

a. hospital staff, 

b. local,chapter AMA or 
other professional society, 

c. medical school classes, 

d. con^nuing education 
courses. \ 

\ ■ 

2. Direct mail to physi- 
cians' offices, 

3. Professional journals, 
newspapers. > \^ 



1. Pre /post-survey of ran- 
dom sample of physicians. 

2. Comparison of number 
of monthly referrals to 
treatment before and after 
public education efforts. 
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Target Group: Pharmacists 



Importance: Authoritative source of information about the ef- 
fects of alcohol and other drugs and their synergistic effects 
when mixed together. Important communications channel 
about these problems for people purchasing prescription and 
nonpr^criptioa drugs. 



Major Issues: Alcohol mixed winkother drugs can be ex- 
tremely harmful physically and prodi^ces intoxication quicker 
than when consumed by itself. 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. Inform about purpose of 
community ^ucation program, 
update their information 
about effects of mixing alco- 
hol with other drugs. 

2. Persuade to label prescrip- 
tion drugs with warnings not 
to mix with alcohol. 



1. Persuade of position 
that provides capability 
to have people listen to 
advice about drugs. 

2. Convince of social re? 
sponsibility and minimal 
effort required to ful- 
fill it. 



1. Professional 
^pkssociation. 

. 2. Direct mail. 

3. Personal visits. 



1. Bafore-and^iifter com- 
parison of quantitv of 
materials displayed 
J and distributed. 




3. Encourage to warn patrons 
^orally of dangers of mixing 
f Icohol with other drugs. 

Recruit to display com- 
munity education materials 
in stores. 



3. Provide infoi^nation and 
support for their inter- 
vention actions. 

4. Recruit for speakers' 
bureau presentations. 

5. Provide materials for 
distribution and display. 

% 



Targe\Group: Employers and Businessmen 

Imporm:ace: May be helpful in reaching large audiences. Are 
aware that much absenteeism from jvork results from alcohol 
abuse or misuse. Usually respected in community and serve 
as models lor behavior. 



) has negative effect on 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Majorissues: Alcohpl abuse or misuse 
business\productivitir^, 

^^Nv^sessment of Impact 



Communications Outlet 



1. Inform abAut severity of 
problem, give facts about ef. 
fects of alcohoiyon body and 
mind. 

2. Obtain suport^or office and 
factory educational programs. 

3. Persuade to intervene per- 
sonally with employe^ who 
have alcohol-related problems, 
helping them obtain treat- 
ment. 

4. Undertake personal responsi- 
bility -to control drinkinaat 
business functions. 

5. Obtain active involveme\it of 
groups of businessmen in ec 
eating public. 

6. Persuade to establish poli- 
cies about responsible drink- 
ing behavior at professional 
meetings and functions. 



1. Reduce absenteeism, in- 
crease productivity by 
educating employees and 
obtaining treatment for 
those witli alcphol prob- 
lems. 

2. Convince employers of 
their role as leadership 

niodels, norm setters. 

\^ 

3. Enlist active involvement 
of key businessmen on 
advisory board. 



1. Employee staff meetings. 

2. Pay envelope mserts, 
posters. 

3. Meetings of groupk of 
businessmen, e.g., Jaycees, 
Kiwanis, etc. 

4. Letters from erpployer. 

5. Meetings of employee 
organizations, e.g., 
unions. 

6. Company publications. 

7. Company bulletin and 
exhibit areas. 



1. Iro/post-surveys. 

2. Increa$es in numbers of 
involved eniployers and 
businessmen^rganizations. 
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Group: School Teachers and Administrators 

Impori^e: Half of youths 14 to 18 report being in alcohol- 
related situations once a month or more. Schools and school 
teachers aice dominant influences on the formation of alcohol- 
related valuies. Schools have a captive audience in this age and 
younger age groups. ^ 



Objectives 




Major Issues: About half of all youths say they dphk. Many 
drive^runk or ride with a drunk driver. Teenagers are over^ 
represented in alcohol-related crashes. Schools, as value- 
instilling environments, have a social responsibility to help 
students make responsible decisions about alcohol use. 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. Get schools to undertake 
alcohol/driving educiation pro- 
' gram as a- regular part oKcur- 
riculum. \ 

'2. Obtain school cooperatioh 
in encouraging peer influence\ 
in favor of responsible drink- 
ing/driying behavior. 

3. Provide with infbrmation 
about alcohors impact on 
body, mind, and driving skills, 
symptoms and consequences 
of alcohol problems, and 
availability of treatment. . 

4. Convince teachers and 
school peirsonnel to suggest 
alternatives to drunk driving. 

5. Persuade schools to treat 
drinking by teenagers, on or 
off school premises, as a 
serious problem. 



1. Ask school administrator 
to participate on advisory 
"board. 

2. Persuade school manage- 
ment that you can help 
them fulfill social responsi- 
blilitj|r to inform students 
about alcohol abuse. 

3. \0f fer curriculum mater- 
ial^ and/or speakers to dis- 
cuss alcohol/driving in 
classes.' 

4. Convince school teachers 
of the importance of their 
role as models. 



l! One-to-one meetings vrith 
school management. 

2. Teacher staff meetings. 

3. Printed and audio-visual 
teaching aids, / 

4. Union meetings. 

5. Direct mail to school 
personnel. 



. 1. Pre/post-survey of 
school personnel. 

2. Pre/post-inventory of 
alcohol -driving curriculum 
offered in schools. 

3. *^urvey of students. 



Target Group: Tavern Owners and Bartenders. 

Importance: Daily interaction with drinker/drivers. Power to 
shut off a patrjon^s alcohol or arfange alternate transportation. 



. Major Issues: Awareness of risks associated with drunk driving. 
Responsibility for keeping patrons who must drive from getting 
drunk. Recognition of impairment 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. Increase levels of knowledge 
about and awarenessV)f causes 
and consequences bf getting 
drunk. 

2. Obtain agreement of tavern 
owners and bartenders to 
intervene to prevent drivers 
from getting drunk or drunk 
patrons from driving. 

3. Persuade* tavern owners to 
display, anti'drunk-driving 
information and to pass 
along information to patrons. 



1. Provide factual informa- 
tion about alcohol/driving 
including BAC equivalency 
between different kinds of 
drinks; quantity needed to. 
get drunk; how to determine 
impairment; alternatives to 
driving drunk. 

2. Persuaythem of their 
role in fo^^ring new social 
norms. 

3. Convince them that a loss 
in sales will not significantly 
hurt them. 

4. Urge them to suggest to 
patron that he or she stop 
drinking or switch to non- 
alcoholic: beverages when 
intoxication seems likely.- 



1. Personal visits. 

2. Meetings with group of 
tavern owners, informally 
or in cooperation with state 
liquor authority. 

3. Direct mail. 

4. Print ads in newspapers. 



1. Personal interviews before 
and after education effort 

2. Observing behavior in 
bars before and after edu- 
cation efforts. 



3. Informal survey of bar 
patrons before and after 
education efforts. 
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Target Group: Liquor Store Opjerators 

[ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

Importance: Primary contact point for persons who purchase 
alcoholic beverages. 



Major Issues: Acceptance of some responsibility to provide 
information about responsible drinking /driving to customers 
who are potential candidates for arrest. ^ 



Objectives 



Strategries 



^ Connmunications Outlet 



^ Assessment of Impact 



1. Increase knowledge and 
awareness of the extent, 
causes^ and consequences of 
alcohol-related accidents. 

2. Persuade to accept some 
responsibility for encouraging 
customers to driifik and drive 
responsibly. 

3. Persuade to adopt policy 
of refusing to sell to intoxi- 
cated customers and to obtain 
assistance in finding drunk 
patrons alternate means of 
transportation. 

4. Recruit to distribute infor- 
mation about responsible 
drinking/driving to customers. 



1. Offer bottle bags or other 
useful product to store 
owner for distribution .with 
alcohol purchases. 

2. Convince owner/operators 
of their contribution to a 
responsible drinking/driving 
society. 

3. Convince ownfer/ operator 
that his participation will 
not drastically harm sales. 

4. Invite owners to speak 
before civic groups or 
otherwise stimulate their 
active participation in 
education effort. 



1. Personal visits. 

2. Informal meetings. 

3. Meetings cosponSored 
by state liquor authority 
or alcohol distributors. 

4. Direct mail. 

5. ' Bottle bags, swizzel 
sticks, hostess packets, and 
other collateral materials. 



1. Surveys before and after 
education effort.. 

2. Random check of be- 
havior when anonymously 
purchasing alcohol. 

3. Personal interview. 

4. Random interviews of 
store customers. 



Target Group: Social Workers, Clergy, etc. , 

Importance: Interaction with persons who have alcqAol-related 
problems. ^ 



Major Issues: Knowledge about the extent, causes, and conse- 
quences of excessive drinking. Willingness to seek treatment for 
persons with alcohol-related problems and to encourage 
constituency to drink and drive responsibly. 



Objectives 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. Increase knowledge and 
awareness of the extent, 
causes, and consequences of 
excessive drinking, especially 
in combination, with driving. 

2. Inform about appropriate 
way of relating to problem 
drinkers. . 

^ 3. Increase awareness and 
willingness to refer persons 

^o alcohol treatment facili- 
ties. 

4. Obtain active involvement 
in continuing education ef- 
fort among constituency. 



1. Convince hierarchy of 
church or social action ^ 
agency of importance of 
their involvement. Ask 
them to cosponsor some 
education efforts. ^ 

2. Emphasize role as initiator 
and conveyor of social norms. 
Also modeling role. 



1. Personal meetings with 
church or agency manage- 
ment^ 

2. Staff meetings. 

3. Printed materials. V 



1. Surveys before and after 
education effort. 
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Tai\get Group: Volunteer Organizations (civic, 
church, social action groups) 



, w 



men s, 



Importance: Extensive membership, many of whom host or 
participate in alcohol -related situations. Sponsorship of many 
educauonal activities. 



. \ 



Major Issues: Willingness to undertake activities to Inform 
then(^selves and persons with whom they interact about 
responsible drinking/driving behavior. 



Objective 



Strategies 



Communications Outlet 



Assessment of Impact 



1. Increagte level of knowl- 
edge about the extent, causes, 
and consequences of excessive 
drinking. \ - ^ 

2. Increase acceptance of per- 
sonal responsibility to prevent 
drunk drlvina by themselves 
aj:^ those with whom they 
dnnk. 

3. Gain Willi ngAess to act as 
change agent regarding drink- 
ing/driving social\norms by 
setting example for responsi- 
ble behavior and anopting 
policy of responsible alcohol 
use. 

4. Persuade to undertake Edu- 
cational efforts on beWlf of 
responsible drinking/oriving. 

^ Provide time and/or mc 



1. Appeal to role as model 
citizens. * 

2. Persuade of contribution 
to society. 

3. Provide facts, information 
about alcohol effects and 
related responsible decision 
making. 

4. Ask members^ to speak' 
before other groups. 



1. Organization meetings. 

2. Print ads. 

3. Direct mail. 



1. Pre/post-surveys. 

2. Follow-up interviews 
with organization officers. 

■'V ' 



Targe t Group: Pr obi e m 


)rinker^. Alcoholics, Families of Each. 




Importance: Most likely j 
related accidents. People 


Groups to be involved in alcohol* 
who are closest to the problem. 


Mayor /sszics; Willingness to seek treatment. 


Objectives 


\ Strategiies 


Communications Outlet Assessment of Impact 



1. Increase levels of knowl- 
edge and awareness about 
extent, causes, and con- 
sequences of drunk driving. 

2. Encourage acceptance of 
fact that problem exists and 
to seek treatment. 

3. Decrease drunk-driving epi- 
sodes. 

4. Increase, among those asso- 
ciated with problem drinkers 
and alcoholics, willingness to 
intervene to help them obtain 
treatment. 



1. Provide facts about alco' 
hoi's effects on body, mind, 

^driving skill. 

2. Provide information about 
treatment facilities. 

i 

3. Provide support for inter- 
vention to treat problem. 

4. \Provide information 
about specific intervention 
belraviors to prevent a 
drunk from driving. 



1. AA, other alcoholic 
groups. 

2. Physicians, social workers, 
clergy, other counseling 
groups, employers, bar- 
tenders, liquor store 
operators. 



1. Before-and-after compari- 
son of records of treatment 
facilities and police records. 

2. Pre/post-community- 
surveys. 



^3 
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Appendix B A Sample 
Telephone Questionnaire 

Slavey Badcground Infbimatio^ 

This is a sample telephone survey questionnaire that you can use, 
with minor 'adaptations, in your own community. The questions 
cover many knowledge, ffttitude, and behavior issues concerning 
drunk driving. It was originally designed to elicit information 
about people's willingness to take intervention actions to prevent 
the occurrence of drunk driving. The coh-ect' response to a ques- 
tion is indicated by an asterisk!*). The numbers to the right of . 
each response are a keypunch code you can use if you decide to- 
tabu late results by computer. 

Target Audiences - Demographic Questions 

Some of the questions that follow ask about characteristics of the' 
general population that will help identily your program's target 
groups. These groups will consist of persons or groups of persons 
I who are most frequently involved in occasions where alcoholic 
" Bverages are served and thus most likely to encounter drunk; 
riving situations. The demographic questions are indicated by (D) 
the lef thand margin. 

About Alcohol «id Its Effects 

QueWons to determine the levels of knowledge about alcohol's ef- 
fect on the mind, body, and driving skills are indicated by (KAE) 
in the lef thand margin. While it is unlikely that good information 
alone Will result in good behavior, your community education pro- 
gram will nonetheless wish to correct mistaken myths and in- 
accurate assumptions about alcohol. \ 
Questions addressing community perceptions about the severity of 
the drunk-driving problem and the laws governing legal intoxica- 
tion limits are indicated by (KDD) in the lefthand margin. 

Attitudes Toward Drinking and Driving 

Questions thkt indicate how p^opfe^feel about their 'own drinking 
and driving behavior and their societal obligations to prevent 
drunk driving\by others are preceded by (A) in the lefthand 
margin. 

Drmking, Driving, and Intervention Behavior 

Among the essential information you should collect are data on 
the drinking behavior of the comniunity. If a large proportion of 
the population drinks heavily and frequently, information about 
this behavior should strengthen your prospects for gaining official 
support. Because much public controversy has built upjn recent 
years about the collection of such personal information* you should 
be sensitive to possible objections about gathering it. Relevant 
survey questions are indicated by (B) in the lefthand margin. 

Awareness of The\ Community 
Education Program\ 

Questions that reveal the community's awareness of the program 
are indicated by (KP) in the lefthand margin. 



Sample Telephone Survey 



Introduction : ^ 

Read' Good (morning/afternoon/evening). My name 
is, ^ '. . We are conducting a survey for 



. {Government Department^ Such as I- 



Los Angeles County, or Academic or Research Organization). 

't 

Interviewer: Use Your Quota Sheet to Determine if You Need a 
Male or Female Respondent 

. I* 

Read: May I speak with a person {Male, Female as Needed to Fill 
Quota) present" now in your household who is 16 years of age or 
older? 



Yes 



[ ] No...... [ ] 



\ 

Selected Respondent is: ' 

Male... ... [ ] 

Female . . . . [ ] 

Read I would like to ask you a few questions. Your responses will 
be very valuable and will reijiain strictly confidential. They will be 
used for statistical purposes only. 



1- Reintroduce Yourself, If Neccessary, And Continue.... 

■ \ . ' ,* . \ 

Read There are many problems and social issues facing our coun\ 
try at this time. I'd like to know how important you feel some of \ 
them are. ^ l 

la. How important a problem do you think crime in 
the streets is? 

Extremely important [ ] 1 

Very important .........[ ] 2 

Somewhat important ..... [ ] 3 

■ Not at all [ ] 4 

^ ' . ■ 

4b. How important a problem do you think drug 
abuse is? 

Extremely important .....*[] 1 

Very important [ ] 2' - 

Somewhat important ..... [ ] 3 

Not at all . [ ] 4 

Ic. How important a problem do you think drunk driving 

is? 

. Extremely important , , , . . [ ^] 1 , 

Very important [ ] 2 • 

Somewhat important ...,.[] 3 
'Not at all [ ] 4 
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2. Read: T would like to^talk to'you about occasions where 
alcoholic beverages are served. . 

2a. In the past three monthsV.hive you been in a situatipn where 
alcoholic beverages were sp.ryed? 



(D) 



Yes 
Nd 



[ ] 
[ ] 



Continue ^ 
Skip to Question 10 



2b. Which on^phrase best describes :how often you found 
yourself in thisXtype of situation in the'past three month period? 
Would you say i^-^.was \ • » ■ ■ ■ ? * 

(Read List Until 



(D) 




'ou Get An Answer) 

Daily 

2-6 times a wee"! 
Once a week 
Once every 2 or 
Once a month . . . . . 
Less tha^n once a mpnth 



weeks 



■ ■•■ [ '] 

^- [ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 



[ ] 6 Skip to Question 11 



JRead: Tm going to read you a series of statements describing 
me aspect surrounding the use of alcoholic beverages. Do you 
strongly agree, somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or strongly 
disagree with each statement? • \ 




R^ad StdtementJ^otidw^^^^^^^ Strongly Agree, Do You r 

Somewhat Agteei po.^^ Disagree, Do You Strongly 

Disagree. .' : vii v^f .v ^' . \ ' \ 



(KAE) ^. A can of beer is less intoxicating than an 
average drink of liquor 

(KAE) b. Drinking black coffee ^ : ' 
helps sober up a person 

(A) c. It*s a person's responsibility as a good 
citizen to.stop a friend or relative from 
\' driving when drunk 

.* • ' 

(A) d. When friends are involved, a person should 
be willing to take evdn physical action to 
prevent them from driying drunk ....... 

(KAE) e. An average glass of wine is less intoxicating 
than an average drink of liquor . . 

(KAE) f. When a person has been drinking, you can 
tell more about his ability to drive by the 
way he walks and speaks rathfer than by the. 
amount of alcohol he has consumed .. . . . . 

\ ■ ■ 

Interviewer: Make Sure You Have Asked All Phrases 



'.Strongly : 
. Agree 



• Somewhat 
Agree 



[ ] 



Somewhat 
Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



[ ] 



[X] 



[X] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



,[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 




[ ] 



(X] 



4. Read All Questions\— But Do Not Read List on Question 4f. 

- 4a. In the past month, \have you discussed with anyone the topic 
of drunk driving? 

(B) Yes \[ xj 1 

No \[ ] 2 ' 

4b. In the past year, werte you in a situation where someone had 
been drinking too heavily\and was about to drive a car? 

(B) Yes ...... [\ ]^ 1 \ Continue 

No [ \ j 2 \Skxp To Question 5 

4c. How many tim^es wouldWoii say tViis happeiied in the past 
three months? \ \ number 

Past three months .\. . . . . . . .V. . . ■ " ■ ■ ' " - . 

4d. In the most recent situation, did you take aiiy kind of action 
to stop the drunk person, frQit| driving? 

(B).; Yes [ y 1 Ask Question Ite 

44 No ......[ ]'2 



4e- Please tell me what actions you took? 
Do Not Read List — Check Off Answers 



Drove the person home ... A 

Offered to drive him/her home 

Offered to let h'lmlher stay over ....... 

Called a ictn ' 

Tobk\his/her keys away 

Physically restrained him/her \, . 

Got someone else to drive them . . . . \ . 

Gave him/her coffee \ 

Gave hitnlher a cold shower 

Gave him/her food . ' 

Called ti^e police • 

Other \ ' J 

* \ (Please Specify) 



.(B) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

] 7 
] 8 
] 9 
]10 
]11 

[ ]12^ 



SNRcodl: Td like you to imagine a situation in which*a close friej^d 
or i^tive is very drunk and is about to drive a car. 



For Eacfi^hrase Read- 
How Likely^e You To 

Extremely, Vhu Somewhat, Not At AIL 



(B) 



a) ^Suggest to the^p^son that you drive hini honie? . . " . . 

b) Suggest to the person that he\tay overnight at 

your home? . . . . .\ . . . 

: c) Call a taxi for the person who drank too much . . ;\ . . . 

d) Take the person's keys away . . , . . . . ... 

e) Get assistance to restrain the per^ 



6. Now using the same phrases, I would'like you to think of 
yourself as giving a party. How likely are you to 



a) Plan to serve food with the drinks to reduce the 
effects of alcohtil 



b) Plan a party where-drinking is cut off at a certain 
(B) time and replaced with nonalcoholic beV&rages aiid 
food ; 



c) Ask who is driving home 



d) Not offer drinks to a guest who is^ becomi^ig 
r intoxicated . . i . . . 



7. If you and another person are going to a party, how likely are 
you to agree ahead of time that one of you will limit your " 
drinking and drive home? 



Extremely 
1 

[ ] 



[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ]' 

[ ] 



Very 
2 



Somewhat 
3 



[ ] [ ] 



[ ] 

[ ] 
[ 

[ ] 



[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ' ] 

[ ] 



Not At All 

• 4 

[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ]' 



Extremely Very Somewhat . /Not All AH 
1 2 3 A 4 



[ 1 



[ ] 
[ ] 



8. 8a. Do you recall having seen or heard any drinking and driv- 
ing advertising in the past few months? 



(KP) 



Yes 



[ 



] 1 Continue with Question 8b 
No [ ] 2 Skip to Qmestion Id _ 

8b. Where did yoii see or hear it? 




.Read List — May Have More^ Than One Answer. 



Radio . ,_. . 
< Magazine % 
(KP) Newspaper . . 

TV 

Radio and TV 



Other . 



(specify) 



[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

.[ ] 

[ ] 



8c. What was the message about? ' . " 

Don't Read List — Check Off Responses Given. 

People should know how much they can drink 

before driving ... .... . .... . [ ] 1 

Many fatal crashes are caused by drunk- 
drivers ...........[ ] 2 

People who give parties should see that their : ' 

friends don't drive home drunk f 1 3' 

(KP) ^ % • • v.l J 

If you are really a person's friend you'll stop 

him from driving drunk, no matter how . 

reluctant you are ) , . . . . [ ] 4 

More police are patrolling the streets at night . 

to watcfi for and arrest drunk drivers ...,.'..[ . ] 5 

' Other ....... ,' , . [ f 6 
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8d. As a result of#seeing this advertisement are you likely to take 
some kind of action in a drinking situation that you may ha^e not, 
takeji before? • 



(KP) Yes 
No 



] 1 
] 2 



9. TJhpugh you may have mentioned it before, do you remef^ber 
seeing an ad Avhere:. '. 



Yes 



a. A husband and wife rush off to the' 
hospitar tq see a friend who Ha^ beeji in 
ah accident . . '. . . 

b. A woman is talking about her friend 
Who always drank too much after 
painting class 



(KD) 



c. A group of men in a car coming home 
from a card game . 

d. . A women in bed who is worried about 
hier brother's drinking and the phone 
rings 

e. A man telling how he saved.his fri^fid's 
life by having him stay over instead of 
driving drunk • • , ■ . . 

f. Bartender describes sending a drunk 
customer home in a taxi ......... 

A women tewhow she drove an • 



8- , 
imtoxicated guest home 



10, 



Just a few more questions for classification purposes. 
10a. In which of the following groups does your ag^ fall? 
Read List Until You Get An Answer 



16 through 21 [ - ] 1 

' 22 through 24 [ ] 2 

(D) 25 through 34 .■ : .:...[ ] 3 

35 through 49 [ ] 4 

50 and over [ ] 5 

Refused . . . [ ] 6 



lOb. Are you: 

/ 'Married . , 
Single . . , 
Divorced , 
^Separated 
Widowed . 
Other . . . 



10c. Do. you drive? 

Yes ... . . : [ ] 
(D) No . . .... ( ] 



[ •] 

[ .] 

I ] 

[ ] 

I ] 

[ ] 



2 

No 



t ] [ ] 



[ ] 

[ .] 

[ ] 

[ ] [ ] 



I ] 
I- ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 



/ ' 11. On an average day during what hours do you watch tel^vf 
'< sion? ' ' r 



po Not Rea4Lisi!Ckeck Of( Responses Given 

8 am tp 5 pm ...... [ 

5 pm t6 8 pn^ [ 

8 pm to\ll p 
11 pm or, late 
Doesn't vvatch 



12. On an average day, diiring what hours do^u listen Utjthe 
radio? ' \ ^ 

Do Not Read List! Check Of) 

. V 6 am to 9 am 
. (D) 9 am to 5 pm 
5 pm to 7 pm 
7 pm to midnight .\. 
midnight to 6. am . 
' doesn't listen 
to radio 



This survey is sponsored^ by the 
Thank you lor your coopel^ation. 



Phone # 

Intervie\yer 
Date _: 




Sugge^ed Additional Questions For 

The questions below are suggested for use in surveys il\one'of the 
areas underlined is addressed by program activities.. 

Akohol/driving problem tecognitihn - 

1. Which one of the following circumstances do you feel c^ 
the greatest number of automobile accidents? 

a. . .Unsafe highways or streets 

b. Driving too fast 

C; Priving under the influence of alcohol* 

d. pisregard for traffic regulations by drivers 

e. Drivers who handle 'a car pdbrly 

2. What do you think the term BAG, Bipod Alcohol Goncentration, 
or Blood Alcohol Level means? * / 

a. Answer completely correct 

b. AnsV^r esseritially correct 

c. Answer iticorrect 

d. Don t know x 

o """^ ■ . ■ " : ■ . * 

3. When you expect tq^ drive after an occasion where alcoholic 
beverages are to be served, do you think about how many drinks 
you will have? ■ ^ - . • » ^ * 

a. Always 
b^ Usually 

c. Sometimes 

d. Never > ■ , » 
Personal drinking/driving behavior 
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4. In the past thre^, months, have you refused to drive or decided 
not to drive because jyou thought you had drunk too much? 

a. Yes \\ 

b. No- ■ .1 , . .. g; 

: you drive after (irinking too much, what are your chances of 
► stopped by thie; police? 

a. Verl 
High 

. c. About ev( 

d. Low* 

e. Very \dw 
I Don't know 

Program recognituyri/officiai 

6. Would you. as a (jitizefh; sup^Teich'bf^t 
- it was proposed by liublic officials^ 

Answer: j 
a; Yes I would support It 

b. No, J would not support it, or 

c. , i don't know 

a. Greater police enforcement of 
dru nk-d ri virigla ws 

b. A large scale public 
infornniatioii-and education 
campaign on dru/ik driving 

\ c. More ^evere penalties for 



convicted' drunk drivers 
d. Having convicted drunk 
drivers use a pill which 
\ ^ causes them to be sick if they 
drink alcohol 




7- Have you read about or heard of a campaign or program in the 
area- that is trying to reduce alcohol-related traffic deaths? 

a. Yes 

b. No r ' • ^ , ■ 

6. (If answer above is Yes, ask the following:) Do you recall what 
agency or organization is sponsoring the program. 

c. Your organization* 
b- Otheij 



c. Oan't recall . 



CiitUp,. Scott M^.an<J^enter. AUen. £:#ectiw 

EngWood GJifis, Pr^nti^^ \ \ 

Dexter. Lewis A.i and White;>David, People, Society aW Mak Cam- 
muTdcatioTis. Toronto: GoUier-MacmilJan, X964. . » - [\ 

Flesch. Rudolf. The Ar^t of^^eadable Writing. New York: Hai7)er and 

' Row. 1974. ' \ 

Grey Marketing and Resear(i}i Department, Gre^^' Advertising Inc. "A 
Strategic Study, on AlcohoD^nd Highway Safety: Volume I, Ad^ts 
18-55.** Report prepared for fcJIje Office of Drive^ and Ped^trian Pro- 
grams, National lighway Tr^iffic Safety AdmiAistration. VS. Depart- 
■ ment of Transportation. Janudiry. 1974. Contract No. ADM . 
......41-7^0022. ' ■ % - 

.**A Strategic Study on Alcohol ante EE, High 

School Youth.'' Report prepare, W the Office of Driver and 
Pedestrian i^(^ams, National I&hway Traffic Safety Administra- ^ 
tion, U5. Department of Transportation. January, 1974jContract No. 
ADM 41-740022. % " ^ ■ . 

•Karlins. Marvin, and AbelsonrHerbertfPersizasicm.- How Opinions aru^" 
Attitudes are Changed New York: Springer, 1970t 

■ 'Klein. Ted. and Danzig, Fred. How to Be^ Heard' Making the Media 

Work For Yon New York: Macmillan)il974. 
Levy, Clifford. A Primer for Community iResearck San Francisco: Far 

West Research Inc., 1972. ^ 
Marston, John E.The Nature of Public, Relations New York: McGraw- 

■ Hm. 1963. , , • 

National Association of Broadcasters, "K you Warit; Air T^ 

Washington, D.C^ NAB, 1974. 
Parten. Mfldred. Surveys, Polls and Samples: Practical Procedures . . ' 

New York: Cooper Square, 1950. • ^ 

'Schranim. Wilbur, and Roberts; Donald. The Process and Effects - 
of Mass Communications. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1971- . V> ' ' ' 

Suchman. Edward. Evaluative Research: Principles and Practice 
in Public Service and Social Action Programs. New York: 
Russell Sage, 1967. 

U.S.. Congress, House, Committee on Public Works. 1968 Alcohol 
and Traffic Safety Report. 90th Cong., 2d Sess., 1968. 

U^S. Department of Transportation,** National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, Office' of Driver" and Pedestrian- Pro- 
grams. T^e i7se 6/ Afd^s Afedwi^^./^^ 

Washington, D C.: U.S. Department of Transportation, DOT 
HS-801 209, June, 1974. 

Webb. Kenneth, and Hatry. Harry P:'T>6famm£f Citizen Feedback: 
The Application Qf Citizen Surveys to Local Governments. 
Washington, D.C.:. The Urban Instittate, 1973. 

Weiner, Richard. ProfessioTial's Guide to Public Relations Ser- 
vices. 2d ed. New York: Richard Weiner Inc., 1 975.::^ 
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Other Suggested 
Resources % 



^eriocficirfs/Comnwmications. " 

Advertisifig Age, a weekly trad^ paper covering advertising, 
marketing, and promotion. Published by Grain Comnfiunications, 
Inc.; 740 N. Rush SUVChicago.^. 60611. 
Subscription: $25 per year. 

Broadcasting, 3i newsweekly of the liroadcast and allied. in- 
dustries. Published by Broadcasting Publications, In^., 1735 
DeSales St. NW, Washington. D.C. 20036. T '-^ ■ ^: 
Subscjtiption: $25 per yejir. 

Ckanjlels, a nionthly newsletter published by thi^ National Public 
Relafions CounciJ of Health & Welfare Services. 815 2nd Ave.. ; 
Ne/ York. N^Y. 10017. Covers all subjects of interest to people in 
promoting nonprofit, social welfare causes. 
lubscriptidii price. plus membership^ m the CounciJ: $25 per year. 
Editor and Pub lis ken a weekly trade magazine covering the 
fields of newspaper publishing, advertising, knd public relations. 
Published by Editorjand Publisher Co.. 805 Third A've...New- • 
York. N.Y. 10022.' ; I n . 

Subscription: $10 per year. ^ 

The PubRc Relations Journal published m6hthly*b'y -the PRSA, 
845 Third Ave., New York, N.Y, 10022. Contains articles on all 
facets of conimunications. ^ , - 

Subscription: $9.50 per year for nonmembers. 

Panfiphlets/Ckmim^ 

PRSA Loan Library: A*variety of pamphlets and arrticle reprints 
on all phases of public relations and communications is available 
for free or a 'modest charge from the librarian at PRSA. 645 Third 
Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10022. Catalog of information topics 
available. ^ ' " :^ / ' ' 

Refemice Sources/ComnfHini€atto 

^Broadcasting Yearbook, data on radio and TV media and 
markets across the country. Published by Broadcasting Publica- ' 
tions, Inc.,1735 DeSales St.. NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Purchase Price: $17.50 per annual copy. 

^Editor and Publisher^ The International Yearbook Published by 
Editor and Publisher Co.. 850 Third Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10022. 
A directory of the newspaper industry in the U.S. and Canada 
with circulation, ad rates, and editorial information. 
Single Copy: $20. / 

^Standard Periodical Directory, a reference manual published 
biennialTy listing periodicals published on a regular basis in the^ 
U.S. Oxbridge Directories, Inc.. 150 E. 52 Street. New York. N;1r. 
10022, • . ; ^ „ 

Price Jeo. ; - 

^Materials Catalog, Usts promotional materials, articles and - 
reports, and newsletters pertaining to highway, safety. Publisjied 
by Public Communication Group, Highway Safety Research In- 
stitute. TheUniversity of Michigan. Ann Arbor. Mich. 48105. 
Free. 



^Standard Rate and 'Data Service, 5201 01^ Orchard Rd., Skokie. 
Ill; 60076. Lists rates and market data for broadcast networks^ , 
newspapers, spot radio and TV, and transit rj^dia. Eacli'book . 
must be purchased individually, making tKem "expensive for niost 
small organizations. Hovyeyer, libraries, ad»j^€3icies. arid the 
media should have copies. / , \. :• ' 

Periocficals/Highway Saf^^^^^^^ * 

Annual Report on tke„PIi&E Comtermeasure of ASAPs and The 
Use of Mass Media For Highway Safety, two manuals published 
by NHTSA's ODPP, U.S. Department of Transportation. :> 
AVashington, D.C. 205§0.'The latter publication has an extensive 
bibliography of articles and research papers on the subjects of 
public information and traffic safety. . . . . . , 

' Highvxiy tlsen ■ a quarteTly magazine published by Highway^ 

, Usefs Federation at 1776 Massachusetts A'^e., N w, Washington, 
p.C. 20036. . ' ^r; ♦ . / . - r 

price: $3pery|ba[r. , ~ A u/^, 

NdtiomU Traffic Safety Nemtetier, a montl^ly publication of the 
.NHTSA; reporting on many phases of traffic safety, public in.- ^^^^ 
formation, and meetings of transportation officials. Fxee by 
Y^rititig: National Traffic Safety Newsletter, 4102 Nassif .Buildiji;»g, 
Washington. D.C. 20590. : 
the Reporter, published monthly by 4 hft Highway Users Federa- 
ti<#. 1776 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

. ..Reports on topics of interest jto road users e^s well as managers. 
free. - . ■ ^ : 'V . . 

Traffic Safety, published monthly by. the National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60711. A national magazine 
dealing: with tnaffic accident prevention. ' 

' Subscri^i^tion: $5.90 per year. " r -* 



♦Available in most ad a^^encies and libraries. 
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